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Supply 
America First 


The goods you sell to 
foreign lands will pay neither 
wages, overhead nor divi- 
dends this year. 

Under the best conditions 
export trade is a slow growth. 
Consider it by all means 
but— 

—Sell America First. 


* XK ok 


In America there is devel- 
opment unequalled in any 
country in the world—Ameri- 

-can Agriculture. 

The mere increase in the 
value of Farm products totals 
greater than the entire out- 
put of some of our great- 
est manufacturing industries 
(figures on request). 


* ok ok 


The special value of this 
Great American market lies 
in the fact that— 

—No war scare tightens 
the purse strings. 

—No credit systems ham- 
per your sales arrangement. 

—No new customs need 
be catered to. 

—No translation prob- 
lems retard your develop- 
ments. 

* * * 

The American farmer can 

be easily reached and in- 


fluenced through his favorite 
Standard Farm Paper. 

Standard Farm Papers as 
a whole form a great inter 
locking nation farm paper 
with the largest circulation 
and the lowest rate per 
thousand. 

The Standard Farm -Pa- 
pers individually present the 
only practical means of in- 
fluencing section after sec- 
tion of the country as sales 
plans and conditions war- 


u 
STANDARD 
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TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
are  Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Farm rresrenslee aa 
The Wisconi cis ye iculturist 
e sconsin Agricu uris 
Papers The Indiana Farmer 
of The Farmer, St. Paul 
Ghishens erm Journal 
Kno: e o Farmer 
sa The Michigan Farmer 
Value Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
v— Representatives 
Madison St., 

( Pee «3 Biagoe Chicago. 
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Seeking Out Your Best Market 
By Edward Mott Woolley 


ALMostT always there is more 
than one way to do a thing, 
but habit is strong and it is hard 
to get a new view-point on a 
sales campaign or manufacturing 
proposition. It is one of the 
foibles of mankind to think in 
circles. 

Many of the notable successes 
in business, however, have come 
from a revolution in mental atti- 
tude; or from some shift in the 
angle of vision. By breaking 
away from the everyday orbit of 
thought, men have often changed 
failure into brilliant achievement. 
Many great successes have been 
won through changing the prod- 
uct, or through specializing in 
some one item of product. Other 
successes have come from the re- 
modeling of selling methods, or 
from changing the appeal. By 
doing things differently, thou- 
sands of business houses have 
come out of disaster. Scores of 
others have been lifted out of 
mere local success to national im- 
portance. 

Nothing is more helpful and in- 
spiring than a study of such in- 
stances, a few of which I have 
gathered in this article for brief 
inspection, Things that men have 
done, other men can do, But one 
significant point is this: that al- 
most all these men have done 
original things. They haven’t im- 


itated things other men have done. , 


Precedent and tradition have 
played little part with them. 
They have broken out of the con- 
ventional orbit of brain action. 

In Camden, New Jersey, for in- 
stance, a large canning house was 
for several decades successful. 
It put out a miscellaneous line, 
largely preserves. But something 


went wrong and the output lost 
a good deal of its popularity. 
Slowly, then rapidly, the business 
went down hill, losing large sums 
of money. Liquidation was con- 
sidered to head off bankruptcy. 
The cause of this situation was 
more or less complicated and need 
not be considered here. The 
main fact is enough: the business 
was in an unfortunate crisis. 

In the employ of that company 
was a young canaiin, J. T. Dor- 
rance. He was a man of unusual 
originality and resource, and he 
believed that a change in both 
product and selling method was 
necessary for the salvation of the 
business. He conceived the idea 
of a condensed brand of soups, 
and bent all his energies toward 
this development. There were 
so-called liquid soups on the mar- 
ket, sold in large, expensive cans, 
but condensed soups, in ten-cent 
tins, were unknown. 


GOOD IDEA AT FIRST OPPOSED, OF 
COURSE 


One ofthe owners and execu- 
tives of the company was Arthur 
Dorrance, an uncle of the young 
chemist, and he backed up his 
nephew, but other high execu- 
tives, including the founder of 
the firm himself, met the new 
idea with strong opposition. It 
was against all the firm’s tradi- 
ditions and habits. To go about 
things differently looked to them 
like wanton folly. 

But the soups took hold, and, 
with new selling methods, quickly 
recouped the losses of the busi- 
ness, All the old products except 
one were abandoned. To-day we 
think of the great Campbell Com- 
pany only as associated with 
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success, with vast sales, with large 
advertising appropriations. Few 
people know that the company 
came near overlooking its one 
best bet. Except for a break in 
the old circle of ideas, except for 
an analysis of the market, except 
for the courage to conduct radi- 
cal experiments—except for these 
things we never should have 
known Campbell’s soups. 


THE RISE OF A NATIONAL MAIL- 
ORDER BUSINESS 


For another sort of instance, 
go up to Salem, Mass. For twen- 
ty years Daniel Low had con- 
ducted a small jewelry store. He 
had passed middle life, never 
dreaming that a change in his 
selling plan might broaden his 
markets in a most wonderful way. 
The city of Salem and the dis- 
trict immediately surrounding it 
was his field. 

He was in no distress, remem- 
ber. His business was not con- 
fronted with any crisis. There 


wasn’t any pressure compelling 
him to think otherwise than in a 


circle. Probably he considered 
himself successful, and Salem 
looked on him as a leading busi- 
ness man of that city. Why 
should he have bothered his head 
with thoughts of doing things 
differently ? 

Few of us do bother our heads 
in that way. We imagine we are 
doing the best we can, and our 
thoughts go round and round 
their orbits without even an in- 
clination to break out. 

But somebody from outside, 
with a wholly fresh view-point on 
his business, put the idea into 
Low’s head. It took root rather 
slowly, but finally he tried it out. 
He advertised a souvenir spoon, 
as a mail-order proposition. 

The business of Daniel Low & 
Company grew from a local one 
in Salem to that of'a national and 
international one. A change in 
selling methods revealed amazing 
markets, 

It is a curious truth, however, 
that no single line of ideas paves 
the way to success for all men. 
We can’t all get rich by selling 
soups or by marketing jewelry by 
mail, Apropos of the mail-order 


plan, glance for a moment at the 
house of Ingersoll, which the 
whole world to-day knows for its 
famous watch. 


INGERSOLL’S CHALLENGE TO TRADI- 
TION 


In the days when the Ingersoll 
watch was new it was sold on the 
mail-order plan; but the very idea 
that brought brilliant success to 
the Daniel Low business worked 
out badly for the Ingersoll watch. 

The trouble was that the cost of 
doing business was prohibitive. 

Therefore, some different kind 
of selling plan seemed necessary. 
At first thought, this seemed sim- 
ple. A jewelry store, of course, 
was the logical place in which to 
sell a watch. 

But it wasn’t—not the Ingersol! 
watch. Jewelers were out for 
more profit than they could make 
on a dollar watch. They wanted 
to sell gold and silver watches. 

Here, then, was a place to break 
away from the circle of tradition. 
But how? As we look back to- 
day, it seems very easy and sim- 
ple, but in those days the idea was 
bold and original—and impossible, 
some people said. 

Watches for sale in a_hard- 
ware store! Watches in drug 
stores! Watches in general mer- 
chandise stores, grocery stores, bi- 
cycle stores! Watches at rail- 
way newsstands! It was absurd. 

But the Ingersolls had got out 
of routine thinking. The so-called 
impossible looked thoroughly feas- 
ible. In fact, it looked like the 
logical way. To do it required 
additional thinking and much la- 
bor, and untiring persistence in 
their original sales campaigns and 
their advertising. But they did it. 

To-day you have the proof in 
their slogan: “Timekeeper to 
thirty-four millions.” 

So, while Daniel Low was learn- 
ing to sell spoons by mail, the 
Ingersoll people were abandoning 
mail selling and discovering a 
way of their own. Could any- 
thing be more significant? In 
breaking away from circular 
thinking every man has his own 
individual problem. 

Down in Atlanta a doctor named 
Pemberton invented a drink he 
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Its Reason Why is its Contents* 





























A magazine is only as good as its contents, 
only as influential as the people who read 
it, only as necessary to an advertiser as the 
patronage of the people who read it is nec- 
essary. Itis the authoritative character of its 
timely and vital articles, the literary merit 
of its absorbing fiction, the artistic tone of 
its attractive illustrations, and its beautiful 
material appeal that sells SCRIBNER’S 
twelve times a year to the people for whom 
it is made. 


Three articles in the November number just closed 
are particularly illustrative of the Scr1BNER char- 
acter of contents: 


Thoughts on This War, by John Galsworthy. 
A great emotional sermon. No stronger ar- 
raignment of war was ever written. A literary 
sensation. A world’s masterpiece. 


The Germans in Brussels. Richard Harding 
Davis’s first magazine paper from the front. 
An interesting, impressive war picture. 


The Trade Opportunity of the United States, 
by A. Barton Hepburn, ex-Comptroller of the 
Currency. A clear and informing account of 
business conditions occasioned by the war. 
A statement of practical ways for America to 
work her way out. 





* Its contents has been Postum’s reason for using Scr1BNER’s for years. 
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called Coca-Cola. He built up a 
small local trade in it, but his 
profits were nil and finally he 
sold the business. The new owner 
went on selling the product to 
drug stores in Atlanta and vi- 
cinity, and they dispensed it over 
the soda-water counters. 

But still it failed to return ade- 
quate profits to the owner who 
manufactured it and he in turn 
sold it. This was repeated two 
or three times before the owner- 
ship came into the hands of an 
Atlanta druggist named Asa G. 
Candler. 


WINTER STAGNATION 


SALES 


CURTAILED 


In those days there wasn’t any 
such thing as a soda fountain in 
winter. At the first touch of fall 
in the North druggists dismantled 
their plants and utilized the coun- 
ters for their goods. The open- 
ing of the soda fountain in the 
spring was always an important 
event, Even in the South it was 
considered impossible to sell soft 
drinks in winter. The closing and 
opening dates were nearer to- 
gether than they were up North, 
but usually four or five months 
elapsed between them. 

Now Candler, in common with 
other manufacturers of beverages 
for this kind of trade, was up 
against this winter stagnation. If 
he could sell his product the year 
round—but, of course, that was 
impossible, people said. The pub- 
lic didn’t want any soft drinks in 
winter. 

Tradition, custom, and all the 
circles of thought were against 
him, but Candler jumped out of 
the commonplace. He set out to 
open up those thirst counters the 
year round. He changed his for- 
mula somewhat, so as to popular- 
ize the drink to a greater degree, 
and then hammered away until, 
well, perhaps Coca-Cola is to-day 
the best known beverage of the 
sort in America, 

Furthermore, the winter soda 
fountain has become an institution, 
not only in the South, but through- 
out the country. 

Along about 1904 the firm of 
Erlanger Brothers in New York 
was manufacturing overalls, work- 


ing-shirts and underwear. This 
firm was successful within its 
sphere, even if the general public 
never heard of it or of its prod- 
uct. Why should it even imagine 
that other possibilities lay ahead ? 
Why should it think in a circle 
outside of overalls and working- 
shirts ? 

Probably because there is an 
innate impulse ever present in the 
minds of some men that swings 
them away from the circie, just 
as there is an innate inertia in the 
minds of other men. When you 
analyze success and failure down 
to their last factors, it usually 
comes to that. 


AND LO! THE “B., V. D.” 


At any rate, Erlanger Brothers 
seized on an idea that had de- 
veloped among a certain class of 
exclusive aristocrats—an idea for 
a new sort of underwear for hot 
weather. They dissected the popu- 
lar market, and to them it looked 
as if this idea certainly must take 
hold. Other manufacturers 
laughed and said no. It might be 
a passing fad among the: high- 
brows, but with the people, never! 

The Erlangers refused, how- 
ever, to get back into the swing 
of mere overalls and working- 
shirts. They took a trade-mark, 
“B. V. D.,” representing the ini- 
tials of a firm for whom they made 
goods under the “B. V. D.” labe! 
for years before—“Bradley, Vor- 
hees & Day.” Then they began 
to manufacture “B. V. D.’s” and to 
advertise them. 

Sales moved slowly at first, and 
many competitors scoffed at the 
way the Erlangers pushed things. 
3ut suddenly—lo! an avalanche 
descended and buried the house 
with orders. The people had de- 
cided that “B, V. D.’s” were what 
they wanted. Other manufactur- 
ers then tried frantically to get 
into the bandwagon, and some of 
them got hold of it, at least. But 
the originality, foresight, and 
market analysis of the Erlangers 
had already made “B. V. D.” the 
great factor. 

In Milwaukee there was a tac- 
tory that made woolen gloves and 
mittens, and a few woolen stock- 
ings. The business had grown 
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The Advertising Man’s Work 


ERE stands the fac- 
H tory, its machines turn- 

ing out daily a stream 
of goods. Here are the dis- 
tributors—the jobbers, drum- 
mers, retailers—who carry 
those goods all over this 
great country, until the fa- 
miliar package, bale, bundle, 
box or carton is found on 
shelf and counter in every 
village or city. 


Here are the consumers, 
the homes with the varied 
wants and desires, all more 
or less alike, more alike than 
different, but separated by 
distance, tastes, education, 
habitat, income and climate. 


By what method, what 
group of mediums, what ar- 
rangement of words and pic- 
tures, what appeal, command 
or demand, can this mul- 
titude of people be induced 
to go to those thousands of 
stores and demand packages 
from those neat rows on the 
shelves? 


What is the greatest com- 
mon denominator of those 
goods and these people? 


llere is a wonderful array 
ot tools to choose from: 
thousands of magazines, tens 
of thousands of newspapers, 
miles of billboards and 





painted signs, a hundred 
thousand ‘street cars. Here 
are writers and artists, print- 
ing presses and lithograph- 
ers. Here are thousands of 
windows in the stores to be 
dressed with the _ goods. 
Here are investigators to find 
out all about the goods, the 
stores, and the consumers, 
what they want, what they 
will pay, how they live. 
Here are various advertising 
agents, each with his special- 
ized individuality, all aiming 
at the same thing, to sell the 
goods, but with styles vary- 
ing as Robert W. Chambers 
varies from Theodore Dreis- 
er, as Charles Dana Gibson 
varies from Howard Pyle. 


But the man who makes the 
success of that advertising must 
choose his tools, his ingredients, 
and must put them together so 
that the great public gets a dis- 
tinct, vivid, lasting impression, an 
impression that is closely related 
to impulse. Thus it is that to 
many every player piano is a 
Pianola, evéry camera a Kodak. 


Study, investigation, common- 
sense, experience—all help to 
guide a man toward an under- 
standing of advertising. There 
will always be some who by a 
certain feeling, or temperament, 
or clarity of vision, will be able 
to use these materials better, to 
produce a more vivid image, a 
more lasting impression, a more 
definite success. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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from small beginnings to large 
proportions, and for years en- 
joyed success. For a long time, 
no forebodings of disaster dis- 
turbed the owner. 

Then woolen’ gloves and mit- 
tens began to go out of style. 
Other materials got on the mar- 
ket, and this Milwaukee plant, be- 
ing unadapted to the new mate- 
rial, was left in the lurch. A hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of 
machinery, or more, was idle. 

Here was a crisis. In all the 
customs and methods of the trade, 
no idea could be found to which 
the business might be hitched. It 
was necessary to go outside of 
conventional things. 

Out of this dark situation was 
evolved the “Holeproof” idea. 
Young Edward Freschl, son of 
the founder of the business and 
to-day its president, developed this 
new form of sales campaign—and 
was ridiculed for it. But after a 
while, when a new method of 


utilizing cotton was perfected and 


other things done that some peo- 
ple said couldn't be done, the hole- 
proof idea took a strong grip. 
Mr. Freschl could afford to laugh 
at the sacrifice of that old-time 
machinery. 

Machinery is like some brains. 
It does the same thing over and 
over, until it wears out. 


THE START OF DIAMOND DYES 


Up in Vermont a small whole- 
sale drug house, doing just a local 
business through New England, 
had occasion to take over the 
stock of a retail druggist. In that 
stock were found some bottles of 
liquid dyes, home-made and ap- 
parently of no significance. 

Some years elapsed. The whole- 
sale drug house remained small, 
and the dyes were not counted as 
an asset. The executives evident- 
ly did their thinking in those same 
curves that most of us follow 
through life. 

Then somebody with an original 
strain in his make-up began to 
see possibilities. Dyes! Why: a 
little local wholesale business in 
general drugs when the whole na- 
tion might be educated to use 
dyes? 

There were the usual objections 


INK 


from various people. First, there 
wasn’t any demand for dyes. That 
is the objection you will get usu- 
ally when you propose some new 
product. That is the statement 
the average retailer will make to 
you when you go into his store to 
buy something you have bought in 
some other locality, but which 
hasn’t yet got into his neighbor- 
hood. No demand! But why 
shouldn’t there be a demand for 
a logical thing that must prove 
beneficial to a great multitude? 
That was what these dye people 
said. 

They went out to build a de- 
mand, and Diamond Dyes long 
since metamorphosed that small 
drug house into a great national 
dye business. Original ideas in 
manufacturing, selling and adver- 
tising the goods all contributed to 
the utter wiping out of the old 
business and the establishment of 
a new orbit of thought. 


SLEE’S IDEA THAT GREW AND GREW 


It was much the same with a 
young man named Noah H. Slee, 
who. had a small varnish factory 
at Rahway, N. J. Confronted 
with the rapid decline of his var- 
nish sales and finding himself un- 
able to stem the onsweep of ad- 
versity, he conceived the idea of 
taking up a very insignificant 
product of his plant, an oil, and 
marketing it in a new and unique 
manner. With the aid of adver- 
tising, begun in a very small way, 
he carried out his plans. He cut 
across all the traditions of the oil 
trade and put his bottles in hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes. 

The varnish factory is gone, but 
“Three In One” oil is a household 
word in America. 

Perhaps, you say, these revolu- 
tionary instances are exceptional. 
What value have they for the or- 
dinary man whose chance of ac- 
complishing anything of the sort 
must be, by the law of average, 
very small? 

Well, all things are relative. 
Even if you are inspired merely 
to get out*of circular thought in 
some department of your business, 
you may find a way to increase thie 
income from that department. Thie 

(Continued on page 62) 
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“gh the same pot. Needlecraft isn’t a “city maga- 
Prove zine” to one advertiser and a “small-town maga- 
ona zine” to another. It is a “small-town magazine” 
| first, last and always—to everyone. 
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What Has Courtesy to 
Do With Letters? 


An Experience Which Shows That 
a Knowledge of Human Nature 
Beats So-Called Efficiency in Some 
Cases at Least —A Letter Which 
Delivered the Goods Because of 
Its “Needless” Personal Element 


By Grafton B. Perkins 


Of the Resinol Chemical Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


7: frequently we hear some 
efficiency ’ enthusiast decry 
the custom of stereotyped opening 
and closing phrases in business 
letters. Then the defense replies 
by likening such bits of courtesy 
to the unnecessary and stereo- 
typed, but pleasing, necktie, or to 
the introductory greeting of the 
salesman. These efficiency advo- 
cates must see an immediate cash 
return from everything, but in 


lopping off all the little touches 
which custom decrees or which 
serve to lighten the routine of 


business they show lack of imag- 
ination. 

Some years ago I was using a 
little French paper in an Ameri- 
can city where stateliness is not 
yet dead. If ever a paper was a 
thorn in the flesh, that was the 
one! Copy inserted without re- 
gard to schedule, _ beautifully 
rounded translations whose mean- 
ing little resembled that of the 
originals, missing vouchers—they 
ran the gamut. At last came a 
break, a set of translations that 
were gems of accuracy, well set 
and in accordance with instruc- 
tions in nearly every detail. 

It started a train of thought 
something like this: Those peo- 
ple down there are living in the 
past. They cater to a class ot 
people which, in social and intel- 
lectual life, is also living in the 
past, stubbornly refusing to be 
Americanized. Traditions are 
dear to them. They would no 
more be so discourteous as to 
send out a typewritten letter than 
I would accept a dinner invitation 
in the same way. While the 
wording of their correspondence 
conforms to modern methods, I 
believe in their heart of hearts 


INK 


the brusqueness of business corre- 
spondence hurts. If this is so, a 
letter worded more effusively 
may do lasting good. 

Fortunately I acted on the 
thought. The letter overflowed 
with gratitude and enthusiasm for 
the excellence of the work just 
submitted, expressed the pleasure 
which it gave us to have business 
relationship with them, and end- 
ed “with every expression of ccn- 
tinued esteem, we beg to remain, 
dear sirs, yours very truly, etc.’ 
In fact, while being perfectly sin- 
cere, I tried to give to the note a 
little of the tone of a continental 
letter. The efficiency enthusiasts 
would have torn their hair at the 
awful waste of words and clerical 
labor. 

In reply we got what I think is 
the most pathetic business letter 
I ever read. It told, in words or 
between the lines, of their struggle 
to adapt themselves to the wishes 
of the hustling American adver- 
tising man, of failure and an in- 
creasing shower of complaints and 
cancellations. It frankly  ex- 
pressed their joy at finding one 
house that understood them and 
that could talk to them, if not 
in their own language, at least in 
terms which they could under- 
stand. They promised the most 
faithful compliance with our de- 
sires—and they delivered the 
goods from then on! 

I know a little agency—so small 
that most of you never will hear 
its name. It is conducted by a 
man who has never forgotten that 
he is a gentleman and who never 
fails to assume that the other fel- 
low is one, too. Every solicitor 
gets a full, courteous hearing 
from the “chief” himself, even if 
the time so consumed means hours 
of night work for him to make it 
up. Every letter that goes out is 
thoughtful of the recipient’s view- 
point; firm if need be, but always 
courteous. Complaints are regis- 
tered when they are called for, 
but. the corresponding word of 
praise is equally ready. This, 
added to promptness and scru- 
pulousness in financial dealings, 
has secured for this agency a 
standing among publishers and 
representatives which is second to 
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. ee . e e 
sines 
oa The New Spirit in American Buying 
Ee con- 
‘Main, - is 
etc.” “Home goods for Americans! 
omy —There’s something warm and fine and patriotic in 
rental the sound of it. Something mightily suggestive to the 
oo American manufacturer. 
l 1e e . . 
erical His opportunity is here and now. 
7" Suspension of European trade is proving a wondrous 
letter eye-opener to a large class of American buyers who, 
ds or first accepting American goods through necessity, are 
veggie now seeking them through preference. 
dver- They are realizing the vague value of the foreign 
" on" label. 
ex- Think what this means to the home manufacturer 
ae who has the foresight to establish his product and its 
rer merits NOW in the public mind by a real Advertising- 
st in Merchandising Campaign. 


ider- It means an instant and permanent next-door market, 
a vastly profitable, intensive business, quick turnovers 
and the elimination of the long haul. 

To those manufacturers who prefer progress to re- 
trenchment, initiative to inertia, we offer a Service that 
has but one object: increasing the earning power of 
every dollar invested in advertising and selling methods. 


May we explain the unusual 
character of this Service to 
you—now ? 


NICHOLS-FINN 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


222 South State Street 
Chicago 


New York 
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none, although many agencies not 
calling themselves big place sev- 
eral times the business per an- 
num. “Somehow,” the boys say, 
“when Blank asks us to do a 
thing, we just take off our coats 
and do it.” 

Speaking of words of praise 
reminds me of an advertiser us- 
ing a very large list of daily pa- 
pers of all sorts and sizes. This 
advertiser remembers that most 
human beings do the better for 
an occasional recognition * of 
merit, and takes full advantage 
of the fact that such recognition 
is rare in a newspaper's corre- 
spondence with advertisers. Too 
often they hear nothing from an 
advertiser until something goes 
wrong, and then they hear good 
and plenty. Whenever the oc- 
casion warrants, this advertiser 
sends out to a paper the following 
letter: 

“In the course of some corre- 
spondence regarding the Journal 
our agent mentioned the excel- 
lent position service which you 
have been according the —— ad- 
vertising. 

“While our copy is almost uni- 
versally well treated in this re- 
spect, it is a pleasure to express 
our appreciation when a special 
case is brought to our attention. 

“Tt is always our effort to keep 
all —— advertisements free from 
exaggeration or any _ statement 
which is not borne out by actual 
experience. Indeed, we should 
hesitate to publish somé of the 
claims made for —— in file after 
file of letters from experts, lest 
we give the impression of over- 
enthusiasm. 

“We believe that publishers 
recognize and value this course, 
and give such advertisements the 
preference over those less scru- 
pulously prepared. With best 
wishes, we remain, yours very 
truly, etc.” 

“We greatly appreciate your 
courteous favor of the 21st inst., 
regarding position which we have 
been giving your advertising, and 
wish'to assure you that when wé 
find people who appreciate courte- 
ous treatment we always take 
pleasure in extending same. 

“As long as we are favored 
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with your business you shall hay e 
our best attention at all times.” 

You can bet that the writer of 
such a letter sends out word that 
the advertiser is to get extra spe- 
cial treatment henceforth — at 
least the advertiser in question 
seems to get it! 

Another advertiser lightens his 
newspapers’ burden of kicks hy 
a pleasant custom. .Once or twice 
a year he sends out to papers 
which have shown a disposition 
to meet his wishes as to posi- 
tion, composition and such mat- 
ters a nice slice of extra copy 
which other papers do not get. 
He can well afford the additional 
advertising and the very concrete 
form which his thanks take insure 
their being long remembered—to 
his material advantage. 

I have often thought that many 
advocates of the omission of 
“Dear Sir” adopted the plan be- 
cause of its originality. Unfor- 
tunately it seems to be true that 
real courtesy—the tactful consid- 
eration of the other fellow’s view- 
point—is rare enough in business 
correspondence to afford fully as 
striking a way of attracting at- 
tention. 


Graphic Group Hears McKee 


The Graphic Group of New York 
held its first meeting of the season 
September 30th, at its rooms, 70 Fifth 
avenue, and heard one of its members. 

A, McKee, describe the so-called 
McKee process of preparing half-tone 
pilates for color work so as to do away 
with the usual make-ready by perma 
nently incorporating it in the plate. A 
dozen members were present, including 
the president. Arthur S. Allen, sales 
manager of Philip Ruxton, Inc. The 
group has some twenty-five members 
and meets fortnightly during the sea 
son to discuss technical subjects of in 
terest to those engaged in the graphic 
arts. 


New Represen- 


Farm Papers’ 
tative 


Cook & Apgar, publishers’ repre 
sentatives, New York. have secure’ 
the Eastern representation of Freeman s 
Farmer, North Yakima, Wash., and th: 
American Swineherd, Chicago. Th 
firm also represents Le Devoir, 
Montreal. 


C. F. King, formerly advertising 
manager of the Chicago Record-Heral: 
has joined the advertising staff of th: 
New.York Evening Post. 
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Human-Interest Story of Richard 
W. Sears 


Practices and Policies of the Founder of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


RICHARD W. SEARS, found- 
er of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
died on September 27, in a sani- 
tarium in Waukesha, Wis. He 
was fifty-one years old. 

Mr. Sears’ career typified thc 
romance of American business. 
In 1884, while working as a tele- 
graph operator for the Great 
Northern Railroad at Redwood 
Falls, Minn., he conceived the 
idea of selling watches by mail 
It came about in this way: In 
his capacity of telegrapher he 
also served as express agent. One 
day a shipment of watches came 
from a firm in the East, consigned 
to a local jeweler C.O.D. For 
some reason or other the jeweler 
refused to accept delivery. Mr. 
Sears wrote to the shippers of- 
fering to sell the watches if he 
were allowed a commission. His 
offer was accepted. He then of- 
fered the watches for sale to 
nearby railroad men by means of 
telegrams and letters, and quickly 
sold the entire ccasignment. 

This experience opened his eyes 
to the possibilities of selling by 
mail. He made an agency ar- 
rangement with the watch com- 
pany and started a_ spare-time 
mail-order business under the 
name of the R. W. Sears Watch 
Company. He wrote his letters 
with pen and ink in his leisure 
hours. Later, when his corre- 
spondence demanded more time 
than he could spare, he enlisted 
the aid of a railroad man working 
on a nearby section. From this 
humble start grew the greatest 
mail-order house in the world, 
capitalized to-day at $50,000,000 


Soon Mr. Sears’ spare-time * 


work became so profitable that he 
resigned his position as telegraph 
operator, moved to Minneapolis, 
and started in the mail-order 
business in real earnest with 
$8,000 he had saved. 

In the late eighties he moved to 


Chicago. He continued to pros- 
1 


per. Then a Chicago firm made 
him an attractive offer for his 
business, which he accepted. A 
condition of the sale was that Mr. 
Sears should not engage in the 
mail-order business in Chicago 
for a period of five years. 

When the transfer was com- 
pleted Mr. Sears returned to Min- 
neapolis. At this point the level- 
headedness of the man is shown 
in a striking manner. He was 
not yet twenty-four, yet had over 
$100,000 in the bank, made entire- 
ly by his own efforts in the mail- 
order business. The possession of 
such a large sum of money by so 
young a man is often a signal for 
e1ratic actions. But it affected 
Mr. Sears not a particle. His first 
step was to buy his mother a 
home. Then he invested the ma- 
jor part of his capital in Min- 
nesota eight per cent farm mort- 
gages. He never parted with this 
investment. 

He started again in the mail- 
order business in Minneapolis. At 
this time Mr. Roebuck worked 
for him as repairman. They 
formed a partnership. The new. 
business grew by leaps and 
bounds. The advantages of Chi- 
cago as a distributing center ap- 
pealed strongly to Mr. Sears. So 
at the end of the specified five 
years he moved again from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago. This was in 
1895. Mr. Roebuck stayed with 
Mr. Sears for about four years. 


WROTE HIS OWN COPY 


Mr. Sears was a_ prodigious 
worker. He would work eighteen 
hours a day for weeks at a 
stretch. In the early days he orig- 
inated all the ideas and plans used 
in the business, and wrote his 
own copy. Once on the trail of 
an idea, he would forget all about 
time and would stick until it was 
developed, or at least in condition 
to turn over to an assistant. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The Rounding Out of an 
Ethridge Idea 


GS any the Ethridge Com- | 


pany first demonstrated, 
more than twelve years 


ago, that the production and | 
marketing’ of high-grade ad- | 
vertising illustrations could | 
be made a practical business, | 
there have been numerous at- | 


tempts to imitate the service 
so successfully established. 


The business of making 
and selling art is most un- 
usual. Few lines of enterprise 
are more difficult. Art and 
business do not readily mix, 
and it requires genius of a pe- 


culiar character to make sales- | 
worthy the product of an or- | 
on a 


ganization of artists 
practical and permanent in- 
dustrial basis, and adapt it to 
the needs of national adver- 
tisers. 


success is not a matter of men 
so much as of methods. 


pany has been able to serve 


its clients so long and so well | 


The | 
reason why the Ethridge Com- | 


to apply art to advertising. 


To carry out its policy the 
Ethridge Company maintains 
in its Art Department, exclu- 
sive of its Copy, Printing 
and Engraving service, the 
most experienced Executive 
Staff of its character ever 
established, consisting of Mr. 
W. Livincston LARNED, Art 
Director; Mr. Joun H. Bikr- 
wirTH, Arf Manager; Mr. 
CLAYTON J. KNIGHT, Assistant 
Art Manager. 

This Executive Staff pre- 
sents a combination of expe- 
rience in Art, Advertising and 
Practical Salesmanship that 
is remarkable in the degree 
of efficiency attained. 


Mr. Larned’s well known 
and wonderful versatility has 


| been developed by an excep- 
The factor which governs | 


tionally broad experience in 
Art and Literature. In the 
art departments of the At- - 
lanta Constitution, Atlanta 
Journal, Brooklyn Eagle, 
New York Herald, World, 


Sun, Press, Times and Tele- 
graph; a writer of editorials 
and short stories for leading 
newspapers and standard 
magazines, the history of his 
accomplishments makes a 
story as fascinating as one of 


is because it is conducted | 
upon a sound business policy | 
with a thorough understand- | 
ing not only of art, but of ad- | 
vertising; and with a knowl- | 
edge gained through many 

years of experience how best 
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the novels he writes so enter- 
tainingly. 

Mr.: Larned’s remarkable 
work with the Ethridge Com- 
pany, together with his many 
contributions to PRINTERS’ 
INK, Advertising & Selling, 
and other publicity journals, 
have made him well known to 
the advertising fraternity. 


Although an artist of ex- 
ceptional ability and an inter- 
esting writer, it has been as 
an originator of practical 
ideas for illustrations that has 
made him a leader in adver- 
tising art in this country. 


Many years of successful 
work with the Ethridge Com- 
pany, handling the art work of 
some of the largest and best 
national campaigns, was the 
experience necessary before 
Mr. Bierwirth was appointed 
Art Manager. 


' Supervising a large force 
of artists and giving Ethridge 
service to advertisers requires 
a man of exceptional execu- 
tive ability. Mr. Knight has 
both artistic and executive 
ability. With two and one- 
half years of Institute train- 





ing under Mr.-Frank Van der 
Lucken, he entered the em- 
ploy of the Strichen Litho- 
graph Company where he re- 
mained six years. After that, 
two years of study at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute qualified 
him for important positions 
which he held in the art de- 
partments of several well 
known Chicago concerns. His 
work in the Chicago office of 
the Ethridge Company dem- 
onstrated his fitness for his 
present position which he has 
held for a considerable period. 


Another reason why these 
three men are successful in 
handling the art commissions 
of advertisers from all parts 
of the country is because they 
combine that intimate knowl- 
edge of local conditions pos- 
sessed only by the native born 
and bred in the advertiser’s 
territory, Mr. Larned being a 
Southerner, Mr. Bierwirth a 
born New Yorker, and Mr. 
Knight a Chicago man. 


The experience and train- 
ing of the above men give 
some idea of what is meant 
by Ethridge Service. 


The Ethridge Company 


New York Studios 
23 East 26th Street 


Telephore No. 7890 Madison Square 


Chicago Studios 
123 West Madison Street - 


Telephone No. 3010 Randolph 
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New Business 


The Fall months see in 
Good Housekeeping 
more new accounts than 
in any other magazine in 
its field. This fact is es- 
pecially significant now 
when experiments are un- 
wise and appropriations 
must work overtime. 


To the manufacturer with a 
product that can be guaranteed 
to Good Housekeeping readers, 
and who seeks wider distribu- 
tion through RETAIL chan- 
nels, we have a story to tell that 
is worth while. 


Are you interested? 


Good Housekeeping 


agazine 
Cooperates with the Retail Merchant 
New York Washington Chicago Boston 
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He placed entire confidence in 
the men around him. He believed 
in the policy of throwing respon- 
sibility on his men and of giving 
them free rein to rise to the occa- 
sion. Possibly he was fortunate 
in selecting men, possibly his 
method developed men—anyhow, 
he succeeded in duplicating him- 
self among his assistants. 

Mrs. Sears often complained 
good-naturedly about Mr. Sears’ 
devotion to his business. When 
he left home in 
the morning she 
never knew just 
when he would 
return. Some- 
times she would 
hear from him at 
his office in the 
early morning 
hours;other 
times the fol- 
lowing day, from 
one of his facto- 
ries several hun- 
dred miles from 
Chicago, or from 
a train bound 
for New York, 

He never let up 

until the thing 

in hand was 

completed, even 

though it took 

him to distant 

parts of the 

country. He was 

a man of. tre- 

mendous energy 

and possessed 

the faculty of 

heing able to 

pour. his’ entire 

vitality into the 

matter in hand. 

_“T never knew of a mai so pro- 
lific in ideas,” said an executive 
of the firm, who worked side by 
side with Mr. Sears in the early 
days. “He developed ideas so 
fast that he could not possibly use 
them all. The ideas he discarded * 
would make fortunes for scores of 
men. When anyone started to 
explain a plan to him he would 
divine the plan and give an answer 
almost before the speaker got 
started on his explanation. He 
could see all sides of a subject, 
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and could carry the whole matter 
in his mind for weeks at a time. 
Then, without. a note to prompt 
him, he would sit down and dic- 
tate spontaneously by the hour. 
The transcript would always be a 
model of orderly arrangement and 
forceful expression. 

“He had the soul of an artist 
in that he was never satisfied with 
his work. He would take an ad- 
vertisement, or a catalogue page, 
which had just come from the 


. RICHARD W. SEARS 


printer, scrutinize it thoroughly, 
and say, ‘Now this watch is not 
placed right—it should be this 
way,’ as he took an imaginary 
watch in his hands and placed it 
at the correct angle in mid-air. 
This action was characteristic ot 


im. : 

“In building an advertisement 
or a catalogue the thought of 
economy never entered Mr. Sears’ 
mind. His one idea was to get it 


right. Oftentimes he would dis- 
card six or ten pages of a cata- 
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logue already in type, and have 
these pages set up all over again. 
He never allowed printed matter 
to be issued until it represented 
his ideas, down to the smallest 
detail, of how it should be done. 

“His first advertisements were 
his famous ‘Send-no-money’ se- 
ries. When these advertisements 
first appeared the advertising 
world stood aghast. The adver- 
tisements violated every supposed 
principle of good advertising. 
They were small in size, closely 
set in five-point type, full of de- 
tailed description, hard to read, 
and without headings. They start- 
ed out, ‘Send no money. Cut this 
advertisement out, return to us, 
and we will send you . . .” 
Everyone stated in no uncertain 
manner that people would not 
read such small type. ‘I'll make 
them read it,’ replied Mr. Sears 
to his intimates, ‘by making the 
matter so interesting that they’i! 
not want to miss a single word.’ 
And he won his case. Mr. Sears 
said that he used small type in 
order to get the utmost value out 
cf the space. 

“From five to twenty advertise- 
ments of this nature—each adver- 
tising different articles—appeared 
in each issue of a big list of pub- 
lications, with from twenty to 
thirty millions of circulation in 
the aggregate. Space bills aver- 
aged from $50,000 to $60,000 a 
month. This campaign distributed 
millions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise of intrinsic value, and 
built up his immense catalogue 
mailing list. 


HIS COPY SINCERE AND SIMPLE 


“Mr. Sears possessed the knack 
of convincing expression, and 
could unhesitatingly choose the 
word that expressed the exact 
shade of meaning he wished to 
convey. He wrote just as he 
talked. Take this letter, for ex- 
ample,” continued the executive 
as he dipped into a desk drawer, 
“which was written personally by 
Mr. Sears in 1904. It may not 
conform to the rules of rhetoric, 
some of the sentences may be a 
little long. and the punctuation 
may be a little ‘off.’ but it pulled 
the business. Before you pass 


judgment on the letter, read ir 
right through, postscript and all, 
and note the effect it has on you.” 
Which the writer did, and had to 
admit that it “got” him—made 
him want one of the stoves whicii 
Mr. Sears described. Just how 
this effect is produced is hard to 
analyze, unless it is by means oi 
the simple expressions, neighbor- 
ly talk, and obvious’ sincerity. 

“Now,” resumed the executive, 
as his eyes lighted up, “let us na‘i 
a misstatement that has _ been 
widely circulated regarding Mr. 
Sears. It has been stated that 
on one occasion Mr. Sears adver- 
tised a complete set of furniture 
jor one dollar, and that he filled 
orders with a set of dolls’-house 
furniture. 

“This statement is absolutely 
false. Mr. Sears was a living ex- 
ponent of the square deal, and 
would not even dream nor much 
less stoop to such methods. This 
thing was done by a man former- 
ly connected with Mr. Sears in 
the early days—and I could name 
the man. It was not Mr. Roe- 
buck. On account of this man’s 
former close connection with Mr. 
Sears many persons erroneously 
supposed that Mr. Sears was re- 
sponsible for the deception. 

“It has been stated that Mr 
Sears was the biggest plunger in 
the mail-order business. This, 
also, is untrue. All facts contro- 
vert this statement. Mr. Sears 
never plunged, although he did 
things on a tremendous scale. No 
idea was too daring or revolution- 
ary for him. But before he op- 
erated a campaign of any kind he 
first tried it out in a small way. 
The making of preliminary tests 
was a fixed principle with him. 
He always knew in advance, as 
far as it is possible to know, just 
what results his campaigns would 
produce. In his entire business 
and private life he was never 
known to gamble in any way. 


HOW SEARS MET 1907 PANIC 


“Mr. Sears’ action during the 
panic of 1907 typified him at his 
best. Sales dropped off on accoun: 
of money being tight. He rea- 
soned that neople still wanted 
goods, but either hadn’t the ready 
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POWER 


If you manufacture power plant goods, the following 
paragraph from a letter to a possible advertiser will 
interest you :— 


neni 


POWER readers have been educated 

and are constantly being educated 
along advertising lines. Each week 
we devote one page to talks to our 
readers entirely upon the question 
of the value of advertising, and 

the letters we receive right along 
from subscribers prove that this is 
one of the first read pages in the. 
paper. Through the medium of 

this advertising editors page we 
have shown our readers that only 
good goods can be profitably adver- 
tised, that no advertisements.will 
be inserted that are not strictly in 
the POWER plant field, and that full 
confidence can therefore be placed 
in any product advertised in POWER. 


POWER continually shows its readers that in order 
to secure utmost value from their equipment, to pro- 
duce best possible results in their departments, careful 
study of the advertising pages is as bonnes as careful 
study of the reading pages. 


Thus POWER readers lend a ready ear to the state- 
ments and arguments presented by POWER adver- 
tisers. 


Why not tell them the reasons why they should use 
your goods? 
Circulation over 30,000 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Hill Building New York City 


Also publishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal, Oo ar We ing News, 
American Machinist and Coal Age. Al! Members of A. 
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AreYou Giving 
New England 


MASSA CHUSE TT. > 
the Attention eeeeae t=: 
CONNECTICUT 1 e/ 


It Deserves? ge 


THERES big money for you in New England. This little 
comer of the U.S. map is the richest kind of field for the 
agricultural advertiser. It’s a field crowded full of profit-possibilities, 
and the one medium necessary to cover it is 


Springfield, Mass. 
The Leading Farm Weekly of New England 


It is the New England States edition of the five Orange Judd Weeklies, 
and is a power among the prosperous farmers’ families, reaching one out of every 
three farms in New England—-the best third, too. Published for nearly half a 
century, NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD has unceasingly co-operated and 
worked for the interest of New England farmers to such an extent that its readers 
are inseparably linked with it. 


55,000 Circulation Weekly | 


The New England farmer is not a mere reader of the Homestead—he 
lives with it and is absorbed in its teachings because it gets close to his problems 
and works with him in solving them to the greatest money-making advantage. 
It has accomplished big things for him. It can as surely 5 big — for you. 
A big field—and an easy way to reach it. Do you want more facts? 





Address nearest office for sample copies and further information regarding 
this leading farm weekiy of New England—NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 











Wearemem- | ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


bers of the Headquarters: 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
‘Audit Bureau Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


f Circulations | Mi ~~ 6th Floor, Oneida 909 Candler 
fiat TR Vinck a 
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money or else were afraid to 
spend it. 

“So he penned a slip of paper 
reading substantially, ‘If you 
haven’t the ready money to send 
us with your orders, send us any- 
thing that looks like money. Your 
personal check or your clearing- 
house certificate will do, and will 
be accepted as cash.’ Advertise- 
ments reading to this effect were 
published broadcast throughout 
the country. 

“Then our printing-presses were 
started turning out millions of 
these slips of paper. We used any 
old kind of paper we could lay 
hands on—writing paper, cata- 
logue paper, even news-print pa- 
per. Millions of these slips were 
mailed each week all over the 
country. One was enclosed with 
each letter or package we sent 
out. 

“Of ‘course, misguided friends 
dubbed the idea the limit of fool- 
ishness, They said we should hold 
onto our money and not spend 
any more than necessary. While 
others retrenched, Mr. Sears 
boosted. And his reward was a 
great flood of orders which taxed 
even our resources to the limit, 
large as they are. Mr. Sears al- 
ways did the unusual, and, in con- 
sequence, reaped unusual results. 


BOUGHT AS CAREFULLY AS HE SOLD 


“Although Mr. Sears is known 
the world over as a master sales- 
man by mail, it is not generally 
known that his abilities as a 
buyer equaled those as a seller. 
By persons who sold goods to him 
he is unqualifiedly credited with 
having been one of the shrewdest 
buyers ever in business. 

“Here, too, his policy of mak- 
ing tests precede action held 
sway. Before buying goods of 
any kind he made it a fixed rule 
to know as much about the goods 
as the man selling them; also 
what his competitors were doing 
with the same class of goods. He 
even went so far as to personally 
analyze for days at a time the 
goods of his competitors in order 
to satisfy himself that his mer- 
chandise was as good as theirs, if 
not better. 

“When he had this information, 
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and when price and conditions 
were right, he would contract for 
outputs that would stagger the 
average man, He always bought 
on an economical basis. He knew 
he could sell good merchandise. 
Experience showed that his judg- 
ment of merchandise at both the 
buying end and the selling end 
was about as perfect as any man’s 
can be. He worked out, hand in 
hand with his promotion work, 
the problems of merchandise and 
sources of supply to keep pace 
with the growing demand he cre- 
ated. He started new factories 
and developed existing ones. 

“Mr. Sears was a firm believer 
in thorough description of goods 
in his advertisements. He always 
went the limit on description. He 
explained this by saying that he 
wanted to be sure that the pros- 
pective buyer would know just 
what he was going to receive for 
his money. He did not want the 
buyer to think he was going to 
get something he was not. In 
advertising suits, for example, he 
even went so far as to describe in 
detail the linings of the coats, the 
buttons, and evea the buttonholes. 

“Wrile Mr. Sears did not orig- 
inate the mail-order idea, he was 
without question the originator in 
entirety of what may be called the 
technique of the mail-order busi- 
ness. To him is due entire credit 
for the mail-order style of ad- 
vertisements, of form letters, of 
minute descriptions of goods, and 
of guarantees—in fact, the whole 
run of successful mail-order prac- 
tice. 


HIS POLICIES REGARDING THE GUAR- 
ANTEE 


“He was a firm believer in back- 
ing his merchandise with the. 
broadest kind of guarantee—that 
of ‘Satisfaction or money re- 
funded’ He took the position 
sthat the customer was always 
right, no matter what it cost him 
to satisfy the customer. If a cus- 
tomer claimed that the goods were 
not right, Mr. Sears would reply 
with a letter to the effect that if 
the customer would return the 
goods, even if he had used them, 
his money. would immediately be 
refunded. He lived up to this to . 
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the letter, and returned money in- 
stantly without question. He 
placed emphasis on the fact that 
his goods were always as repre- 
sented, And he backed his state- 
ments by offering to send goods 
C. O. D. He was probably the 
first man to send goods C. O. D., 
subject .to inspection, with trans- 
portation charges guaranteed both 
ways. Mr. Sears was a firm be- 
liever in throwing every possible 
protection around the customer, 
and of shouldering all the risk 
himself. He was the originator of 
the policy of a broad, liberal guar- 
antee, and of protecting the cus- 
tomer in every possible way. This 
policy was a great factor in his 
success. 

“Mr. Sears was probably the 
first advertiser to place emphasis 
on the personal element in adver- 
tising. His letters, from saluta- 
tion to close, were always phrased 
in a personal tone, and asked the 
customer to send orders to ‘Rich- 
ard W. Sears, President, person- 
ally.” He always signed letters, 
too, in this way, and omitted en- 
tirely the name of the company. 
He strove to impress customers 
with the fact that they were deal- 
ing with a flesh-and-blood individ- 
ual and not an institution. He 
had a way of addressing custom- 
ers in their own language, in a 
simple, neighborly fashion that 
they could understand. His let- 
ters breathed honesty and genuine 
sincerity. They were invested 
with a spirit of helpfulness and 
the desire to serve that reflected 
his intense earnestness in this di- 
rection. 


GETTING PROSPECTS TO ACT 


“He knew the inability of coun- 
try people to express themselves 
easily in writing, and he knew 
the mental inertia of people in 
general. To offset. these condi- 
tions he originated the ‘Do This’ 
style of advertising. He would 
say, ‘If you want this catalogue, 
simply write us a letter or a post- 
al, and say, “Send me your big 
catalogue,” and it will go to you 
by return mail, postpaid.” Know- 
ing the scarcity of writing mate- 
rial in the average countrv home 
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at that time, and also that many 
people hesitate to order through 
fear of not doing it right, he 
would say to them, ‘Write to us 
in your own way, in any language; 
we will understand, and will fill 
your order correctly. If you 
haven’t an order blank handy, use 
any plain paper; use pencil or pen 
—it makes no difference. Don’t 
be airaid of making a mistake. 
We will take all the risk and will 
returt! your money immediately, 
including whatever you paid for 
freight or express charges, if the 
goods are not perfectly satis- 
factory.’ 

“Fair in his dealings, democratic 
to the extreme, plain and unaf- 
fected, Mr. Sears was a most loy- 
able man. He was easy to meet 
and immediately put a caller at 
ease. When you had faced him 
for a few minutes, and had heard 
him talk, you realized instinctively 
that you were in the presence of 
a ‘big’ man. To know him was to 
regard him as a prince among 
men. 

“Mr. Sears was a home man in 
every sense of the term. He had 
no social aspirations. He sold out 
his business and retired in 1909 
solely on account of his wife's 
health. He made the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Sears while she was a 
girl in his employ. They were 
married in 1895. Mr. Sears was 
born in Stewartville, Minn., De- 
cember 7, 1863, and was educated 
in the public schools, 

“Mr. Sears was not only a fac- 
tor in the financial growth of Chi- 
cago, but he devoted both time and 
money to furthering civic and 
philanthropic projects. His 
friends attributed his success to 
his honesty, courage, lack of dis- 
play, broad vision, knowledge of 
country people, and ability to get 
the view-point of the other man. 
When he retired in 1909, his for- 
tune was estimated at $25,000,000.” 


WHY SEARS RETIRED AT 45 


Unlike many of our captains of 
industry, Mr. Sears believed that 
after one had accumulated a for- 
tune in business he had earned the 
right to retire and spend the res* 


of his life in ease. With that end 
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Advertising influence depends largely upon 
editorial influence. 

A Western farmer who owns goo acres and 
farms them profitably declares that in three years 
he has invested $30,000 in methods advocated 
by THe Country GENTLEMAN. 

Slocomb, Alabama, reports great improve- 
ments in local methods of agriculture during the 
first year of the Better Farming Association— 
the organization of which was inspired by read- 
ing THe CounTRY GENTLEMAN. 

The secretary of the Flathead Swine Grow- 
ers’ Association (Montana) writes: “Your article 
on the Boys’ Pig Clubs of the South made such a 
splendid impression upon our organization that 
I was instructed to undertake the organization 
of a Boys’ Pig Club in this county.’ 

A little group of Englishmen in Pretoria, 
South Africa, desiring to introduce Mentcicas 
methods there, take THE CounTRY GENTLEMAN 
as the logical exponent of those methods. 

A government official writes: “We of the 

Experiment Station have decided that 
Tue Country GENTLEMAN is about the most 
important publication of its kind that comes to 
this station.” 





These are scattered instances of a powerful 
editorial influence. 

And built upon such influence, there has 
come about a powerful advertising influence— 
as hundreds of advertisers already have learned. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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TESTA AR Ah 


Confidence 


The late ‘J. Pierpont 
Morgan once said that con- 
fidence was the foundation 
of business. If he had said 
that confidence is the foun- 
dation of advertising re- 
sults, his statement would 
have been just as true. 


If a newspaper, for ex- 
ample, satisfied every re- 
quirement as to quantity 
and quality of circulation, 
it would still be of small 
value as an advertising 
medium unless it had the 
respect and confidence of 
its readers. Otherwise it 
would not back up the ad- 
vertiser’s message with its 
own influence on_ the 
reader. 


A glance at The Chicago 
Daily News will show you 
why The Daily News has 


this confidence. It is clean, 
wholesome and reliable. It 
appeals to the housewife as 
well as the business man, 
and being an evening paper 
it goes into the home in- 
stead of out of it. 


The Daily News is a 
conservative and construc- 
tive newspaper. It does not 
rely on sensations to hold 
its public. It is indepen- 
dent -politically and has no 
axe to grind. It prints the 
news without fear or favor, 
but does not go out of its 
way to attack for the sake 
of mere attack. 


For these reasons the 
readers of The Daily News 
respect it and have confi- 
dence in it. And the fruit 
of this confidence is—re- 
sults to the advertiser. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 375,000 Daily 


Lads REA TTR PA 
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in view he began early to build up 
an organization which would 
eventually lift from his shoulders 
the worries and trials of manage- 
ment. In 1908 he withdrew from 
the active management of the 
business, and a year later resigned 
the presidency to become chair 
man of the board of directors, a 
position created for him. In a 
letter to Printers’ INK dated Au- 
cust 22, 1909, Mr. Sears summed 
up his reasons for withdrawing 
from active business as follows: 

“T have been selfish enough to 
feel that a good part of a life’s 
work devoted to the effort : of 
lielping, perhaps in a feeble way, 
to bring about the conditions of 
the present (in seventeen years 
Mr. Sears had built the annual 
sales from nothing to over $50,- 
000,000), and the promise for the 
future in this line has earned for 
me something besides money, 
namely, a little relaxation and a 
litle time for my family; and 
perhaps some of the time that 
would otherwise go to merchan- 
dising will go to my dear old 
mother in her last years.” 

The vitality of the business 
founded by Mr. Sears is shown 
by the fact that under the able 
management of those now in 
charge the sales mounted up in 
1913 to a total of $95,584,000. Last 
January the Wall Street Journul! 
estimated that the sales for 1914 
would rise to $105,000,000. 


“To Offset an Undesirable Im- 
pression” 


SHERMAN & Bryan, Inc. 
_.. New_York, September 30, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
_ Herewith _ will find a copy of the 
Geo. M. Cohan theatre programme for 
“It Pays .to Advertise.” 

On page 10 you will find a page ad- 
vertisement entitled “Yes—‘It Pays to 
Advertise,’ which advertisement is 
signed Sherman & Bryan, Inc. 

We believe that this is the first time 
that an advertising agency has ever ad- 
vertised in the theatre programmes. 

It is our belief that in being the first 
to “do it,” we will not only cash in, but 
will help in the minds of those who read 
our advertisement to offset the unde- 
sirable impression of advertising that 
the show itself may create. 

We intend to continue our advertis- 
ing in the yogreans throughout the 
run in New York of the show, “It Pays 
to Advertise.” 

G. C. SHERMAN, 
President. 


Why American ‘Tobacco Has 
Renewed Its Advertising 


The American Tobacco Company, of 
New York, is using large space in the 
metropolitan newspapers on behalf of 
Lord Salisbury cigarettes. It has sold 
this brand for years in the regulation 
package of ten for ten cents. he new 
copy announces that the inserts and 
coupons formerly packed will be omit- 
ted, and the price reduced to twenty for 
fifteen cents. 

This campaign, which is already well 
under way, marks the return of the 
American Tobacco Company to the 
newspapers. After the outbreak of 
the European war, the company with- 
drew from this field, feeling that news- 
paper readers were too absorbed in the 
war news to give full attention to the 
advertising columns. In an interview 
given Printers’ Ink at that time, Perci- 
val S. Hill, the president of the com- 
pany, gave this as his reason for dis- 
continuin nora advertising for 
the next few weeks. Mr. Hill now feels 
that a reaction has ‘set in, and that 
newspaper readers, tiring of the war~- 
news, are as alive as ever to advertising 
suggestion. In fact, conditions, if any- 
thing, are more favorable to newspaper 
advertising getting a reading now than 
they have been for some time. 

In addition to exploiting Lord Salis- 
bury cigarettes in the new fifteen-cent 
package, the company is advertising its 
many other brands on the former large 
scale, thus indicating that it believes 
the detrimental influence which the 
European upheaval might have had on 
advertising responsiveness, need no 
longer be given serious consideration by 
advertisers. 


Why Queen Quality “Will 
Show Nice Increase” 
Tuomas G. Prant CoMPANY 


Maker8 of “Queen may Shoe 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 26, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Replying to vours of September, 25th 
regarding conditions in the shoe busi- 
ness: : 

We can only answer this question 
after looking at our own business for 
the past year ‘and what the salesmen 
have done since they took to the road 
Sept. 10. Conditions are very Satis- 
factory, and from present indications 
we will show a nice increase. — 

We did not exert any special effort 
to keep sales up to the normal. We 
simply kept our flag nailed to the mast- 
head and went right along as if there 
was no war. We continued to adver- 
tise. We did not use any larger volume, 
neither did we add to our sales efforts 
in any other manner. 

It is simply a case of going serenely 
along, full of confidence, without fear 
or pessimism, advertising ,because we 
have always advertised, shpplying the 
best shoes we know how to make, an 
helping our customers to sel! those 
shoes at a satisfactory profit. 

That is the story as far as we are 
concerned. 

R. L. PratHEr, 
Advertising Manager. 
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Detroit Meeting of 
Affiliated Clubs 


Many Speakers at Two-Day Ses- 
sion—Keynote Was “Sell Amer- 
ica First”’—Letter-Writing Meth- 
ods Precipitate Warm _ Discus- 
sion—Special “Sell America First” 
Song Sung 

Tue “Sell America First’ bulb 

was planted deep in the con- 
sciousness of the minds of the 
members of the Affiliated Adver- 
tising Clubs of Detroit, Cleveland, 

Rochester and Buffalo, which 

convened at the home of the De- 

troit Adcraft Club, at the Board 
of Commerce Building, for the 
first two-day session of the Affili- 

ation, October 2 and 3. 

Edward Hungerford, advertis- 
ing manager of the Wells-Fargo 
Express Company, during the Fri- 
day afternoon session, expressed 
his confidence in better business 
conditions. Mr. Hungerford 
sketched the development of 
transportation advertising in his 
address on that subject, which is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

James Wright Brown, of the 
Editor and Publisher, devoted a 
share of his talk on “Clean-Cut 
Advertising Copy,’ to the im- 
portance of working for the com- 
mon good of business. He ex- 
pressed ‘a belief that American 
industry will be amply and prop- 
erly protected by the government, 
should necessity arise. 

R. O. Eastman, of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, 
told of the Kellogg battle for the 
Square Deal, in advertising and 
selling. The square deal consists 
of strict adherence to the one- 
price-to-all system, whether you 
are selling cereals or circulation, 
according to Mr. Eastman. 

Stanley Clague, of the Clague 
Agency, spoke of the opportuni- 
ties now presented to the empire 
builders of business. He gave his 
audience a peek into the records 
of his agency, which show that the 
clients who have curtailed their 
advertising have suffered. The 
advertisers who followed advice 
to capitalize current conditions by 
more advertising, are on the sun- 
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ny side of the market. Mr. Clague 
believed that business men are 
not quick to grasp opportunity. 
They do not have sufficient faith, 
and do not believe their eyes. He 
told of informing a class of sales- 
men about a  five-dollar note 
awaiting the first man who would 
step into the next room, and ac- 
quire it. According to human na- 
ture, said Mr. Clague, no one be- 
lieved me, nor moved from his 
seat. He warned business men 
of the dangers that accompany 
lack of faith. 

Charles W. Mears, advertising 
manager of the Winton Motor 
Car Company, closed the Friday 
afternoon Adfest with a paper, 
“The Mystery in Advertising 
Copy.” Mr. Mears showed that 
the advertising writer is on un- 
chartered seas. Unlike the cre- 
ator of pure literature, he has no 
precedents to follow. He must 
discover the spring of action 
which moves the human mind and 
heart. Mr. Mears dwelt on the 
importance of putting humanity 
before technicalities in copy. 

On Friday evening the Ad- 
crafters presenied an  extrava- 
ganza, “The Wizard of Ads.” 
On this occasion the convention 
song “Sell America First,” writ- 
ten by Edgar A. Guest, of the 
Detroit Free Press, with music by 
E. D. Lloyd, was sung by Murray 
Hastings. 

Are you’ every minute filling 
Seeking franc and mark and shilling, 
While the dollar’s lying idle at your 
gates? 
Are you sure your tale’s been told to, 
And your products have been sold to 
Every customer in these United States? 
Now in Europe bombshells hurtle 
Over fields that once were fertile, 
om isn’t any business ’cross the 
Don’ . you think if you would hustle, 
Would display some grit and muscle, 
You could do more than you’re doing 
here at home? 
CHORUS 


Have you tried, 
Far and wide? 
’Neath the Stars and Stripes success 
for you awaits. 
Sell at home, 
’Fore you roam 
You can prosper in the old United 
States. 


On Saturday morning in the 


“Bull Ring,” C. M. Lemperly, of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company. 
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dwelt on the possibilities in mo- 
tion-picture advertising. 

Dr. John F. Forbes, of the Ro- 
chester Business Institute, pre- 
sented the elements of good letter- 
writing in a comprehensive way. 
There was an immediate contest 
between Dr. Forbes and Charles 
R. Weirs, of the Larkin Company, 
when Dr. Forbes expressed the 
opinion that the salutation of let- 
ters should be elaborated. Mr. 
Wiers has made himself famous 
as a pioneer in the elimination of 
the salutation in business corre- 
spondence. 

Carl J. Balliet, of the Foster- 
Milburn Company, an official of 
the Buffalo Ad Club, presented 
this argument: 

“Granted that all honest busi- 
ness men will tell the truth in 
their advertising, is it right for 
any publisher to close his columns 
to the advertising of any large 
line of business because there are 
some liars in it?” 

Mr. Balliet. suggested that if 
the $160,000,000 spent annually for 
proprietary medicines were dis- 


tributed among doctors, every 
M. D. in the country would have 
an added income of $2,000 a year. 
Mr. Balliet, who is secretary of 
the Proprietary Association of 
America, declares that his or- 
ganization admits no fakirs. He 
insists that it matters not whether 
a disease is cured by a doctor's 
prescription or a patent remedy— 
the result is altogether good. 

Alexander Osborn, of the Rem- 
ington Advertising Agency, Buf- 
falo, asked the question: “Are 
there not certain articles of merit 
which cannot be generally adver- 
tised to advantage, except on a 
basis of price?” He presented the 
case of the article which does not 
require a repeat order every little 
while as foodstuffs and clothing 
do, and which has no especial 
novelty, like a motor car. He 
gave as an example, an iron bed. 
This to the men present seemed 
quite as hopeless as it appeared 
to Mr. Osborn from the adver- 
tising point of view. 

C. D. Frey, of Chicago, gave 
an informative talk on how to buy 
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commercial art. He insisted that 
an adequate appropriation should 
be made for this purpose. The 
price determines the manner of 
execution. The properly managed 
studio can give you pictures at 
any price you desire, so there can 
be no confusion as to the price, 
after the work is finished. 

Other speakers were W. A. 
Shryer, E. A. Walton, of the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
who talked about house-organs, 
L. F. Hussey, of the National 
Acme Mfg. Company, who dis- 
cussed the handling of complaints ; 
J. B. Dignam, of Cone, Lorenzen 
& Woodman, who discussed farm 
paper advertising; James Wallen, 
whose address was entitled, “Re- 
tail Ads That Are Shop Win- 
dows,” and Louis Wiley. of the 
New York Times, who spoke on 
“Publicity and Advertising.” 


EXPAND HOME BUSINESS 


At the Saturday evening ban- 
quet, J. U. Higinbotham, as toast- 
master, introduced James Keeley, 
publisher of the Chicago Herald. 
In his address, “Shop Talk,” Mr. 
Keeley made a plea for a “Made 
in America” label. He put it up 
to the ad men in this way: 


You advertising men have an op- 
portunity to render a great service to 
your country. Why not, in co-opera- 
tion with your brethren to the east and 
the west and the south, design and 
urge the adoption of a universal “Made 
in America” label to go on every article 
produced in the United States, 


Douglas Mallock, of The 
American Lumberman, pointed to 
the wisdom of cultivating the 
home market. 

Mark Sullivan, editor of Col- 
lier’s Weekly, urged that both 
publishers and advertisers keep 
truly free from the suspicion of 
intermingled interests. as far as 


the text of publications is con-: 


cerned. He then gave his reasons 
for unbounded faith in the pros- 
perity of our country. Here fol- 
lows some of Mr. Sullivan’s 
words: 


“There will be two large results in 
America of Europe’s war. e will 
become immeasurably rich and that is 
my judgment, based largely on _inti- 
mate conversations with international 
bankers, men of sound mind and keen 
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vision. Every man in America can be 
rich, if he will but sit tight for the 
next three years. 

“The other result will be an influx 
of immigration such as this country 
has never seen. This will be a good 
thing. _ When this. war is ended, 
Europe’s warring soldiers will return to 
find their homes devastated and their 
workshops in ruins. They are not go- 
ing to sit idly by during a long period 
of reconstruction and readjustment. 
They are coming to America, which 
now, as never before, will be regarded 
as the land of opportunity. 

“The spirit of adventure will have 
possessed them and they will want to 
travel. So they will turn their faces 
to the west just as the soldier of our 
own civil war went to the west. They 
will come to America and work and 
that will be a very good thing, because 
America will need workmen when that 
time arrives.” 


New officers elected are Lee 
Anderson, of Detroit, president; 
C. W. Campbell, of Rochester, 
vice-president; T. W. Garvin, 
Cleveland, secretary, and O. C. 
Moore, Buffalo, treasurer. The 
next meeting will be in Rochester, 
October, 1915. 


Shall These Words Be Excom- 
municated ? 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 30, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


A year or so ago I read a corking 
article in Printers’ InK by Philip Lit 
tell, who quoted from various good 
writers to show how an ordinary 
thought could be phrased in an un 
hackneyed way. 

Long’ before I read that article I had 
been suffering violent mental reactions 
whenever I read copy in which certain 
overworked words were used—‘“tired” 
words, Mr. Littell called them. Copy 
writers, perhaps tired themselves. 
grabbed a certain word or phrase and 
drove it to death. A merciful man is 
merciful to his beast. So let’s have 
mercy on the poor beasts of the vo- 
cabulary, which, over-driven, have !ost 
most of their energy. 

Just to start the ball rolling, here's 
my list of words that ought to be ex 
communicated without delay: 

unique 

master car, 

wonder car 
unusual 
distinctive 
plus, as in “quality plus” 

Oh, yes, there are a lot more, but I’m 
leaving a chance for other readers of 
Printers’ Ink to record what their pet 
aversions are, in words or phrases. 

An inventory of the “dead ones” or 
“stale ones” will result in freshening 
advertising copy, I’m sure. 

Shall « psychology” and 
be banned? 


master salesman, etc. 


“efficiency” 


“TrreD.” 
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Collier’s has gained 


over 131,200 new readers 


since the first of the 
year. The circulation growth 





of the past nine months brought 


the printing order of the Octo- 
ber 10th issue up to 


814,200 


What other publication can point to such 
an increase? 


Collier’s forms are closing every week—and 
every time they close, they close on opportunity. 
The October 31st issue closes October 10th. 


COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Advertising Manager 








. . “The Trawler,” by James B. 
COLLIER’S CIRCULATION . Connolly, winner of the $3,- 
ISSUE of SEPTEMBER 5TH 500.00 Prize. “The Gale of 
: : ussia,” by Percival Gibbon— 
Copies Printed.. 798,550 with the Russian Troops in East 
Gross 788,320 Prussia. “The War in Amer- 
~, by Richard Washburn 
ld, 








761,380 . J 
. in Collier’s, October 31st— 
Member A. B. C. me forms close October 10th. 
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Why not durability 
as well as economy? 


( Your catalog should hold together 
when opened by your customer. We 
have met this condition. with our 


RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL. 


(Radium Folding Enamel does not 
Crackor Break when Saddle-Stitched. 


a, RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
is pure white with superfine finish and 
is within the reach of all who believe 
good reproduction sells merchandise. 


q RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
basis 25 x 88—80 lb. will average 25 
points test on Mullen Tester. 


(Quality printers buy RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL where paper 
is left to their discretion. This is the 
best evidence of printing quality. 


(Send us your specifications so we 
may make your dummies and give you 
all the facts about our RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL. Printed 


samples sent on request. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
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Wrigley’s Campaign on 
‘“Doublemint” 


“Spearmint” Coupon Plan  Re- 
vamped and Used With Telling 
Effect on Trade—How the 
Problem of Transferring Prestige 
from Old to New Product is Be- 
ing Solved 


‘TOCKING over 500,000 deal- 
ers in less than sixty days 
may, or may not, be the quick 
distribution high-water mark. 
ut it has just been accomplished 
hy Wm. Wrigley, Jr., the Chicago 
chewing gum manufacturer, who, 
s Printers’ INK has already an- 
nounced, is putting Doublemint 
ou the market as a companion to 
his now world-famous  Spear- 
mint. The story of how this 
quick distribution was obtained 
and the way thus paved for the 
extensive national campaign is as 
interesting as it is suggestive. It 
was told to Printers’ INK by L. 
T. Atwater, Eastern manager for 
the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company 
in New York. 

“The method we used to get 
Doublemint on most of the 
counters of the 800,000 odd deal- 
ers handling Spearmint,” ex- 
plained Mr. Atwater,.“is an out- 
growth of Mr. Wrigley’s original 
coupon plan used with such 
marked success on Spearmint, 
and which was described in 
PrinTERS’ INK at the time by 
James H, Collins, 

“But this time we have made 
the plan largely self-supporting. 
sriefly, the plan 1s this: Coupons 
are issued to the dealer which 
entitle him to one box of the 
new Doublemint free—provided 
he hands it to his jobber with an 
order for one-box or more of 
Spearmint before the time limit 
stamped on the coupon expires. 
We, in turn, redeem these 
coupons from the jobber at the 
regular jobbing price of sixty 
cents a box, thus allowing the 
jobber his usual twelve cents 
profit, or to put it another way 
we pay the jobber twelve cents 
to deliver the gum to the dealer. 
The self-supporting feature of 
the plan lies in the fact that it 


stimulates the sales of Spear- 
mint. While-it would seem that 
we are paying the jobbers $300,- 
000 in redemption money to se- 
cure distribution, it must be re- 
membered that for every box of 
Doublemint given away, a box 
of Spearmint is sold and the cost 
to us largely offset. 

“The advantages of this plan 
are many. In the first place it 
enabled us to get nation-wide 
distribution—put the new gum 
into the hands of about 60 per 
cent of the 800,000 available 
prospects in less than one-twelfth 
of the time it would take us to 


A new chewing gum with a 
DOUBLE sstrength Peppermint 


out-for it's THERE! It takes 
away thirst—it soothes the throat 
—it’s good for the stomach, 
Every package is DGUBLE 
wrapped and sealed—to keep that 
mouth-watering Peppermint in— 
to have you get it always fresh, 
full-flavored and clean. 

With each package is a 


good for valuable presents. 
Don't let today get by without 


sampling wees (Unp> 


THE SPEARMINT HELPS TO CARRY THE 
DOUBLEMINT IN THE NEWSPAPER COPY 


cover the country with specialty 
salesmen; a plan which would 
very probably prove more ex- 
pensive any way. The sale is so 
small—we get ‘only 48 cents for 
a box of gum—that this kind of 
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educational work would be very 
costly. Second, it enabled us to 
start advertising immediately, 
thus getting the jump on com- 
petitors, who might otherwise 
take advantage of the gap be- 
tween starting men out and be- 
ginning to advertise. Third, it 
allowed us to make the most of 
the opportunity which the war has 
provided. People are tiring. of 
reading war news and advertising 
is getting more and more atten- 
tion. Fourth, by securing im- 
mediate distribution under this 
coupon plan we lessen the danger 
of substitution, always a big 
factor in putting out a product 
which sells at a few cents. If 
we started to advertise with 
haphazard distribution dealers 
would be inclined to talk their 
customers into using other pep- 
permint gums, and Doublemint 
would be deprived of an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate its merit. 
Fifth, the plan is a good-will 
builder—it makes friends for you 
with both the jobbers and the 
dealers and gets you talked about 
favorably. So you see why we 
find it so profitable.” 


LETTERS TO TRADE TACTFUL AND 
BRIEF 


In spite of the fact that the 
Wrigley people are planning to 
invest a small fortune in the next 
few months in newspaper, street 
car, electric sign, poster and mag- 
azine advertising the company 
shrewdly refused to use that ar- 
gument in the letters to the trade. 
On the other hand, the letters to 
both dealers and jobbers were very 
brief and to the point. Although 
800,000 letters were sent out with 
coupons to the trade, no sensa- 
tional circulars or other hair- 
raising plans were employed. In- 
stead, a dignified letter of just 160 
words was used. It was printed 
in a good-sized, readable type, and 
read as follows: 

To ALt DEALERs: 

Here’s our latest and you can have 

the first box free, if you care for it. 
. Hand the enclosed coupon to your 
jobber with an order for one box or 
mcre of Wrigley’s Spearmint and he 
will give you one box—20 5-cent pack- 
ages—of the new Wrigley’s Double- 
mint gratis. 

The new brand has a double-strength 
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peppermint flavor, the double spear is 
the trade-mark and it is double wrapped. 

You will find a quick sale for your 
free box. Glad to have you buy more if 
your customers like it. . 

Coupons not good after expiration of 
date stamped thereon. 

Yours for business, 
Wa. Wrictey Jr. Company, 

Important Notice: 

Each outside wrapper of Wrigley’s 
Doublemint is a United Profit-sharing 
Coupon and is good for valuable pre- 
miums. A 6-Coupon dealer’s certificate 
is also packed in each box. Double- 
mint and its new United profit-sharing 
coupon feature will be extensively ad- 
vertised—watch the mewspapers and 
street-cars. 


The special letter to jobbers, 
which was sent out a few days 
ahead of the letter to dealers, was 
equally frank. Instead of getting 
out great circulars, or writing 
eight-page single-space letters de- 
scribing the plan, and pointing out 
its great money-making possibili- 
ties, as others have done with even 
less advantageous distribution 
plans, it simply said: 


Dear Sir: . : 

Within a few days we will be mail- 
ing coupons like the enclosed to all 
retail dealers in your section, each 
coupon good for one box of our latest 
Wrigley’s Doublemint (a double-strength 
peppermint flavor). 

e will take up all coupons re- 
deemed by you and allow you 60 cents 
each for them. 

Wrigley’s Doublemint is packed 100 
boxes to the case. Cost jobbers 48 cents, 
same as Wrigley’s Spearmint, ; 

There, no doubt, will be quite a 
scramble for these coupons, and if it 
is your desire to take them up from 
your customers, will you kindly send 
us an order for one or more cases 
Wrigley’s Doublemint—at once? You 
can order at no risk, as we absolutely 

uarantee the sale of this new brand. 
ft will be worth 48 cents per box to 
you if returned to us in any quantity, 
at any time. : 

A_ new feature is that every counter- 
band wrapper is a United profit-sharing 
coupon good for valuable presents, and 
there is also packed in each box a 
dealer’s certificate, equal to five coupons. 

When the goods are in the hands of 
the dealers, the consumer will be in- 
formed of this new brand through the 
newspapers. : ; : 

A duplicate of this letter is being 
sent to all jobbers, and as there is 12 
cents per box profit in each coupon 
redeemed, we expect instant, complete 
distribution. 


There was nothing about eithgr 
of these letters that would set 
it down as a masterpiece in the 
eyes of some letter strategists, but 
both pulled—which goes to prove 
that when you have something to 
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say, the old reliable plan of say- 
ing it in as few words as possible 
and then stopping is about as good 
as any. A departure in these let- 
ters was a logotype trade-mark 
used whenever the name of the 
product occurred in the text, a 
double-ended spear in red for 
Doublemint, and the single-pointed 
spear in green for the word Spear- 
mnt, 

WHY DOUBLEMINT WAS PUT OUT 


One of the questions which is 
puzzling advertisers, and which 
was put to Mr. Atwater, was the 
reason for putting out another 
eum in competition with Spear- 
mint, and which possibly might 
hurt the sale of that product. 

“Just what effect putting out 
Doublemint will have on the sale 
of Spearmint is hard to say now,” 
Mr. Atwater replied; “but, after 
all, aren’t we in business to show 
the largest possible year gains on 
the annual statement? Let us 
suppose our sale of Spearmint 
does fall off—which I don’t think 
it will—we have every reason to 
suppose that our total combined 
sales will be greater at the end of 
the year by pushing two adver- 
tised lines than they would if we 
only pushed one, even though we 
push the one just as hard as we 
intend to push the two. This has 
been pretty nearly proven in the 
case of, the American Tobacco 
Company, which, as you know, 
advertises many products which 
are more or less in competition 
with themselves; yet we are told 
the net result of this advertising 
is to increase the consumption of 
tobacco to the profit of the com- 
pany. We believe we will experi- 
ence the same condition, so far as 
chewing gums are concerned. 
Those who chew Spearmint will 
continue to chew it, and those 
who chew other gums will take 
kindly to Doublemint, which is of 
a peppermint and different flavor 
from Spearmint.” 

Advertisers in search of meth- 
ods of combating substitution will 
be interested in knowing that 
the anti-substitution campaign 
waged on Spearmint by the Wrig- 
ley company has proved so effect- 
ive that it is causing its authors 


no little worry. It appears that 
when the advertising of Double- 
mint first put in its appearance, 
before its relationship to Spear- 
mint was established, people who 
came into the dealer’s to buy 
Spearmint and whom the dealer 
tried to interest in Doublemint 
would have nothing to do with it, 
so thoroughly were they saturated 
with the principle of looking for 
the spear. It was only after 
lengthy explanation that the cus- 
tomer was convinced the dealer 
was not trying to substitute an- 
other brand of gum for Spear- 
mint. While such cases reported 
were comparatively few, compared 
to the great number of dealers 
who carry Doublemint, still, the 
company seriously considered a 
campaign to offset it by joint ad- 
vertising—that is, dividing space 
between the two products. Second 
consideration, however, led to the 
conclusion that this division of in- 
terest would reduce the forceful- 
ness of the: appeal and might be 
undesirable. 

Another interesting feature 
about Doublemint advertising is 
the way in which the prestige is 
being transferred from the old to 
the new product in the newspaper 
advertising. The first evidence 
we see of this is in the similarity 
of the name. The gum, being a 
different flavor from Spearmint, 
might well have been called Wrig- 
ley’s Peppermint, but by careful 
handling of both name and trade- 
mark a distinct relationship is 
shown, making the transfer of 
prestige easy. In the copy, too, 
it will be noticed that prominence 
is given to the Spearmint trade- 
mark, which is linked up closely 
to the Doublemint package. There 
is even a similarity in the package. 
In this way the company hopes 
to put the thousands invested in 
making the Spearmint spears and 
name known around the world— 
‘and, by the way, it is said this is 
the only American gum which en- 
joys this distinction—to work sell- 
ing Doublemint. And, if early re- 
ports are not deceptive, the new 
gum is going in great style. Both 
in the West and the East repeat 
business shows that it has taken a 
quick hold. 
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Remarkable Story of 


Sounds Like a Dream to Those Who for Years Have 
Hesitated to Break Into the New York Food Market, but 
Is Easily Subject to Verification -A New Product Success- 
fully Launched to Big Sales at Really Trifling Expense 


N a previous statement we showed how F. H. Bennett & Co, 

successfully launched their ‘“Wheatsworth” biscuit by creating a 

consumer demand through listing it in The Globe’s “Pure Food 
Directory.” ; 

Now we are going to talk about the wonderful results secured 
by the Tokstad-Burger Co., who during April, 1914, started advertis- 
ing their “Normanna Kippered Herring” in The Globe’s “Pure Food 
Directory,” and without any additional advertising have secured a 
very thorough distribution among the grocers in New York and 
vicinity. 

Under date of June 1, Mr. I. Tokstad wrote The Globe as follows: 

“When you started your Pure Food Directory we were glad to be 
admitted with our NORMANNA producis because your idea struck us 
as the acme of constructive salesmanship. The result, however, sur- 
passed our fondest anticipations. 

“The NORMANNA Boneless Kippered Herring, on!y conceived by 
us as an idea in January, this year, and packed in Norway under our 
supervision during February and March, consequently unknown, seemed 
to leap into the limelight as soon as appearing in your certified directory, 
and the inquiries came from all over the metropolitan territory by mail, 
by telephone, and even in the form of numerous personal calls.’ 


Instead of appropriating anywhere from $25,000 to $100,000 for 
breaking into the New York market in the old way, these young 
Norwegians, appreciating the sincerity of Mr. McCann and The 
Globe, and recognizing the confidence the readers of the paper have 
in its recommendations, applied for a listing in its “Pure Food 
Directory,” and after due examination made their appeal to Globe 
readers. — 

Immediately the readers of The Globe commenced to ask their 
grocers to procure Normanna Kippered Herring for them and the 
product was established as a big seller. The immense consumer 
demand created by recommendation and endorsement of Mr. Mc- 
Cann and The Globe, was all the article required. 

Under date of July 1, Mr. Tokstad sent the following voltintary 
letter of congratulation to The Globe, which is self-explanatory : 

Jason Rogers, Esq., Publisher, The Globe, 

75 Dey Street, New York City: 

My Dear Mr. Rogers: 

I feel I owe you an acknowledgment of the splendid help The 
Globe has given us in the development of our business in NORMANNA 
Imported Table Delicacies in the Metropolitan New York. 

The immediate response received to statements made in The Globe 
shows us the close relation between this paper and its readers. It is 
less than a year ago that we really started the sale of NORMANNA 
products in New York City, without any advertising at all. To-day 
there evidently exists a very strong demand, particularly for the NOR- 
MANNA _ Boneless Kippered Herrings and the NORMANNA 
Zig-Zag Cheese, the two articles we advertise in The Globe, and 
we feel sure that The Globe has been the greatest factor in creating 
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this demand. We do not think we could have obtained the same results 
in any other paper, even by spending ten times the money we spent in 
The Globe. Inquiries are being received every day at this office, and we 
understand that the dealers are awake to the demand for NORMANNA 
goods and sometimes have expressed themselves to the effect that the 
were only waiting for the NORMANNA salesman to come around. 
The sale of NORMANNA Table Delicacies in Metropolitan New York 
alone runs already way above 50,000 tins a week, and it is steadily 
increasing. All reports are to the effect that the goods are moving 
nicely in the stores. We have done very little advertising so far and 
we ascribe the results obtained after so short a period of work to the 
evident feeling of confidence inspired by The Globe as a consequence 
of its campaign for Pure Foods. 

I wish to thank you on behalf of my company and I wish you 


and your paper the success you deserve. \ ioe 


President. 


Mr. Ingvar Tokstad, the president of the Tokstad-Burger Co., 
came to New York less than five years ago with a capital of $20. 
For a year and a half he and his brother, T. V. Tokstad, simply 
took orders for foreign packers on a commission basis. About four 
years ago E. Vierhaus joined the brothers, and about a year ago 
they conceived and put into operation their plan to pack and market 
only the best grade goods under the “Normanna” brand. 

Their goods are bought and packed in Norway under the personal 
supervision of another brother, Rangvald Tokstad. The goods and 
factories are under constant personal inspection. Their business is 
based strictly on the quality of the goods. 

Many manufacturers of clean and wholesome food products, who 
for years have hesitated to incur the heavy expense necessary to 
introduce a new product on the New York market, are getting ready 
to do so by the most economical method—through The Globe. 

The Globe occupies a unique position as a medium through which 
food manufacturers can get into direct touch with a large part of 
the consumers in the greatest food market in the world. The 
Globe’s “Pure Food Directory” was started at the urgent request of 
thousands of its readers who asked which foods were right and 
proper to eat. 

_ The Globe wants as many honest and wholesome foods as possible 
listed in its directory for the information and use of its readers. The 
Globe’s standard is higher than the law and its readers know it. 


Gla bh ad 


has a circulation of over 170,000. It is without question the best 
kind of circulation in New York City. 

A larger percentage of its circulation goes into the homes of its 
readers than that of any other daily paper printed in New York. 














How the Chains Are Taking Over 


the Retail Field—IV. 
By Charles W. Hurd and M. Zimmerman 


Members of the Editorial Staff of Printers’ 


WO thousand and more re- 

tail chains, in all lines, of 
three stores and more each, with 
a total of more than 25,000 stores, 
ia a very conservative estimate, 
based three-quarters on careful 
investigation and verification. 

This estimate does not take in 
manufacturers’ agencies, even 
where the manufacturers are sus- 
pected of being part owner; or the 
local units of such public utilities 
as the railroad, telegraph, tele- 
phone, express, gas, electric 
light and power and street rail- 
way companies which in some re- 
spects embody the same principles 
as do the chains, but are all more 
or less of the nature of enfran- 
chised monopolies; or the co- 
operative combines. 

It includes only stores or serv- 
ices in the competitive field linked 
by acknowledged common owner- 
ship and conduct, whether opera- 
ted as retailers’ or manufactur- 
ers’ chain—such as are evidences 
of a comparatively recent move- 
ment towards actual concentration 
of ownership and increased cen- 
tralization of managenient. 

There has been no attempt to 
pad the list, nor, on the other 
hand, to draw too fine a line. The 
intent has been to let the facts 
speak for themselves. 

Compared with the total num- 
ber of retail dealers of all kinds 
in the United States, the figures 
are trivial. Considered, however, 
with reference to the chains’ 
proper field, the cities, and as the 
measure of their activity, chiefly 
during the past ten or fifteen 
years, they are highly significant. 

Here is the estimate by fields: 

Field 
Grocery 
Tobacco 
Newsstands 
5c. and 10c., etc 
Oil, gasoline, etc 

rug 
Restaurants 


Pianos and Musical Inst. 
Sewing machines 


Chains Stores 
0 8,000 
2,500 

2,500 

27000 


; are figures 


InK 
Chains Stores 


700 
650 
600 
550 
500 
Miscellaneous, other lines... 500 
Butchers 75 450 
Dyeing and Clean‘ng f 400 
Saloons 400 
Shoeblack Stands ne 400 
Confectionery 315 
Lumber 300 
Laundries 275 
Theatres 260 
250 
250 
Teper 200 
Liquor Stores 20 155 
Women’s Cloaks, Suits, etc. 150 
Bakeries 25 125 
125 
100 
Furniture 100 
Hotels 100 
Men’s Furn‘shings 90 
Hardware 80 
Automobile 70 
Florists 60 
Funeral Directors 60 
TERRI ONG BARS. » 6 o5:6:0 6.60.05 15 55 
Sporting Goods............. 3 
DIOR AMON. 6 oiiccics sien c-c 
Penny Arcades 
Plumbing 
Millinery 
Motor 
Stock feed 
Optical 
Phonographs 
Barbers 
Electric 
Corsets 
Delicatessen 
Wall paper 
Gloves 
Furs 
Paper novelties 
Fountain pens 


Field 


Supplies... ..<.tepe 


If we throw out twenty per cent 
for errors in collection and calcu- 
lation, we shall still have more 
than 2,000 veritable chains. 

It is not practical and it would 
be irksome reading to present fig- 
ures for every line and every city 
in which the chain is a phenom- 
enon, but it is worth while noting 
that Greater New York is head- 
quarters for 330 chains totaling 
5,609 stores, more than one-eighth 
of all the chains and one-fifth of 
all the chain stores. Here also 
in four important 
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fields, based on totals furnished by 
Boyd’s City Despatch and the Na- 
tional 5, 10, 25-cent Magazine, four 
large cities being taken for com- 
parison, to show the relation of 
the chain stores to independent 
stores in these lines in the most 
congested centers of population: 
GROCERIES Indepen- 

Chain dent 


Total Chains Stores Stores 
Gt'r N. ¥.18,518 17 680 12,883 
Chicago ... 7,510 10 180 7,880 
Phila. 57200 9 1,262 3,988 
Boston .... 2,829 10 456 2,378 
TOBACCO ) 5 } 
Gtr N. Y. 2,804 9 ° 489 1,955 
Phila. . 2,850 5 4 2,305 
Chicago ... 1,100 9 4172 928 
Boston .... 3808 2 16 292 
DRUGS 

Gt’r N. Y. 2,281 11 82 2,199 
Chicago ... 1,106 4 17 1,089 
Phila. .... 921 12 53 868 
Boston ... 3814 6 34 280 

FIVE AND TEN CENT STORES 
G’r N. Y. 925 15 50 175 
Chicago ... 150 3 25 125 
Phila. .... 145 4 20 125 
Boston ... 32 2 7 25 

In New York City there are 
some 2,000 variety, notion and 
novelty stores, which are not 
stores, al- 


strictly 5c. and 10c. 
though they compete strongly with 


them in the low-priced lines. 
Other cities have variety stores in 
proportion. 

There are figures at hand for 
the growth of independent stores 
and chain stores of one field in 
the metropolis during a period of 
eleven years, and nothing better 
shows the strides of the move- 
ment: 


ELEVEN YEARS IN RETAIL 
GROCERY TRADE, GREATER 
NEW YORK 

In- Per 


1903 1914 crease Cent 
All stores....8,750 18,513 4,763 54 
Chain stores.. 215 985 770 360 
The number of retail grocery 
stores in Greater New York, that 
is to say, has added a half in 
ten years, while the number of 
chain stores has nearly quad- 
rupled—grown nearly seven times 
as fast! The figures for the spé- 
cific chains are given on another 
page. Against this it is to be re- 
marked that new developments al- 
ways show big percentages. 
Nevertheless, the outstanding fact 
is the tremendous growth. 
A list of the leading chains 
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in each line of retail business must 
appeal to the advertiser and adver- 
tising man, not because the chains 
are certainly a menace to adver- 
tising, but because there are many 
people who say they are. 

It is a sweeping charge. It 
would be surprising if there were 
not some truth in it, still more 
surprising if it should be sustained 
in its full weight. It is not, in 
fact, meant to be taken so com- 
prehensively. The opponents of 
chain stores have in mind to con- 
demn only one or two of the sev- 
eral kinds of retailers’ chain 
stores, and not every chain in 
these, nor yet again every particu- 
lar method. 

The objectionable methods are 
several, but they all group around 
price-cutting and substitution, one 
of which directly and the other 
indirectly tends to close the retail 
channels of trade to the distribu- 
tion of independently manufac- 
tured, and, above all, branded and 
advertised products. Incidentally, 
they are changing the channels 
from independent retail to chain 
control—that is the independent 
retailer's complaint. 

It is hardly safe, however, to 
generalize in the circumstances. 
Not all of the chains are price- 
cutters. There is all the difference 
in the world, in many respects, 
between the high-grade stores like 
Park & Tilford and the Acker, 
Merrall & Condit Company in 
New York and the popular low- 
priced grocery chains. The for- 
mer cut prices on some articles, 
like cigars, when there is a price 
war on and they have popular 
brands of their own to push, but 
for the most part they base their 
business on service and not on 
price. And the five-and-ten-cent 
variety stores hardly if ever cut 
prices on standard or advertised 
articles, of which they carry a 
number in five- and ten-cent pack- 
ages. 


RETAIL SPECIALTY CHAINS 


Again, there are retail specialty 
chains, like the hat stores of Truly 
Warner and Kaufman in New 
York. Each handles an exclusive 
line, and neither retailer nor man- 
ufacturer has any complaint to 
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make of them, any more than he 
would in regard to a manufac- 
turer’s chain which Knox the hat- 
ter conducts, for example: 

Even the chain drug _ stores, 
which have been chief offenders 
in the past, give indications of a 
change of heart—and head—in 
some directions. The Owl Drug 
Company, of San Francisco, built 
up its business on price-slashing 
and was cordially disliked and 
feared by its independent com- 
petitors. To-day its policy is 
changing. When it goes into a 
new community it advertises serv- 
ice and not cut prices. It meets 
the cuts of the competitive drug- 
gists, but does not often go below 
them. 

And this partial abandonment of 
price exploitation in favor of 
straight store service is paying in 
these new communities it has en- 
tered. Mr. Miller, its president, 
tells Printers’ INK he believes 
price-cutting has almost had its 
day as an attraction and some- 
thing else must be substituted, 
which he believes to be that al- 
most indefinable but substantial 
thing called service. Price will 
always be a factor, he believes, 
but it need not be the factor it 
has_ been. 

Like other large chains, the 
Owl company has its own private 
brands, manufacturing some of 
them, and pushes them strongly. 
The Owl chain takes in twenty 
stores. 

Nor is it true by any means that 
chain stores are universally suc- 
cessful. Many chains have failed 
to find a place for themselves, and 
even highly successful chains can- 
not always manage to make a 
store stick in a community. It 
takes more than price-cutting and 
substitution to turn the trick, and 
in the course of our investigation 
we shall see why. 


NOT EVERY CHAIN A MENACE 


The particular point to be ob- 
served now is that chains are not 
all alike in the methods they em- 
ploy, and may not, therefore, in 
every chain and every respect con- 
stitute a “menace.” It is possible 
to conceive of them as partly 
good and partly bad, and under- 
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going within their own advanced 
evolution a still further evolution. 
The case of the Owl chain, just 
cited, is one in point. The aban- 
donment by the United Cigar 
Stores Company of its former 
over-aggressive methods of secur- 
ing favorable locations for its 
stores is another. 

We have been regarding the 
chains as peculiarly significant be- 
cause of their rapid growth and 
their relationship to department 
stores, large mail-order houses 
and buying combines as merely 
differing manifestations of the 
same tendency towards concentra- 
tion in the distributing field that 
had previously shown itself in the 
producing field. There seem to be, 
broadly speaking, four different 
kinds of chains: 

Retail companies or corpora- 
tions, like the United Cigar Com- 
pany, F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany, Owl Drug Company, Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Mr. Bowers’ Stores of 
Memphis, Childs’ Restaurants, etc. 
Some small chains, particularly in 
the growing field, are said to be 
owned by jobbers. 

Retail buying associations or 
combines, like the United Drug 
Company (“Rexall” stores), 
American Druggist Syndicate 
(“A, D. S.”), Girard ‘Grocery 
Company of Philadelphia, United 
Buyers’ Service for five-cent, ten- 
cent and twenty-five cent stores, 
etc 

Manufacturers’ chains of retail 
stores or branches, like W. 
Douglas Shoe Company, Hanan 
& Son, Browning, King & Co. 
Knox Hat Company, Aeolian 
Company, etc. 

Consumers’ 


co-operative retail 
chains, based on the principle and 
methods of the huge wholesale co- 


operatives of Europe. There are 
believed to be only two such 
chains in this country, one with 
headquarters in New Jersey and 
one with headquarters in Califor- 
nia, but the number may be ex- 
pected to grow rather fast, and 
all eventually amalgamate, as they 
have done abroad. 

Some of these chains end by be- 
ing very much like others. Brown- 
ing, King & Co. started out by 
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Buyers of Lithography 
and Printing Should 
Remember— 


that Sackett & Wilhelms can furnish them with 
everything they need. 


We design and print anything from a small 
label or Art Stamp to a 24-Sheet Poster--our 
facilities are such that we turned out 20,000 
24-Sheet Posters in 10 days’ time on a rush 
order. ‘ 


We have one of the largest plants of its kind in the 
United States. Our concern is one of the oldest in the 
business, yet newest in its equipment and methods. 
We have every kind of machine or man needed for the 
production of high grade color work. Because of our 
extensive facilities we can make very favorable prices. 


In our Idea and Art Departments we have some of the 
— men in the business—men who can furnish 
trade-getting ideas and designs. 


Let us know your needs. We make Show Cards, Cal- 
endars, Posters, Car Cards, Hangers, Window Displays, 
Catalogues, Booklets, Folders, Etc. The key note of 
our work is QUALITY and PROMPT SERVICE. No 
matter what you may be planning to have lithographed 
or printed, it will pay you to get in touch with us. 


Sackett & Wilhelms Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS—NEW YORK 
Sales Offices at 432 Fourth Ave., Near 30th St. 


W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS Telephones : 
President Madison Square, 1507, 1508, 1509 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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The Opening of the 
Panama Canal 


the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco, and the Panama- 
California Exposition at San 
Diego, will make LOS AN- 
GELES, SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA and the PACIFIC 
SOUTHWEST the MECCA of 
the world’s travel throughout 1915. 


The permanent, high-class cir- 
culation of the 


Los Angeles Times 


California’s foremost newspaper, 
will be increased many thousands 
by these newcomers, thus affording 
national advertisers a rare oppor- 
tunity to exploit their goods to 
people from all over the civilized 
world by using The Times alone. 


Advertising rates on application. 


Los Angeles Times Foreign Representatives: 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer €o., Brunswick Bldg., New York City; 
Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


R. J. Bidwell Co 742 Market St., San Francisco. 
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being clothing manufacturers and 
now handle the goods ot other 
manufacturers, in other lines, in 
their retail stores. The Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company be- 
gan with a small grocery and now 
manufactures its own candy and 
canned goods of every kind, roasts 
its own coffee and kills its own 
pork. The American Druggist 
Syndicate and United Drug Com- 
pany are jobbers and manufac- 
turers on a large scale. The West- 
ern buying combines put up some 
of their private brands. 


STORES MANAGED LOCALLY 


Besides these four general 
types there are others which do 
not fall clearly in any one division, 
but stride two or more; and some, 
which, while coming under one 
ow nership, are clearly not chains 
—chains implying not merely unity 
of ownership but some unity of 
management, policy, practices. The 
28 Claflin stores were owned and 
financed by the Claflin company, 
a jobber in the dry-goods field, 
but they were individual in every 
other respect. The Claflin com- 
pany had to compete for the busi- 
ness of the stores and a good deal 
of the time did not get it. It 
is so with most of the other de- 
pdrtment-store chains. | Gimbel’s 
and the May department stores 
have local management and buy- 
ers, and, to a certain extent, indi- 
vidual policies. They are too vast 
to be very closely unified. 

In the clothing field there is 
the Besse System of New Eng- 
land, half a straight retail chain 
and half a wholesale buying asso- 
ciation. The central system takes 
the local merchant as _ partner. 
Many chains give their local man- 
agers a small stock interest; the 
— plan is on a more generous 
scale, 

In this same field, as well as in 
others, it is a common practice 
for manufacturers to own, control 
and operate whole departments in 
certain department stores, and also 
actually to finance promising 
young merchants, in order to have 
assured outlets for their lines. 
This is more than a mere exten- 
sion of credit and goes far beyond 
the agency system, although 


' peian 


doubtless having its origin in it 
In some fields, the dry-goods 
field particularly, there are resi- 
dent buyers who represent as 
many as a hundred or more stores 
and secure for them, through this 
policy of pooling their buying 
power, the advantage of quantity 
discounts not otherwise obtain- 
able. The stores are unconnected ; 
they are not chain stores in any 
sense; but they must not be lost 
sight of as a germane factor. 


THREE KINDS OF CHAINS 


President Musher, of the Pom- 
Company, importers of 
Pompeian Olive Oil, makes an in- 
teresting classification of chain 
stores in the growing field, which 
will also apply in some other lines. 
After stating that he had never 
been able to decide for himself 
whether or not chain stores had 
been harmful or beneficial in the 
promotion of the sale of Pom- 
peian Oil, he says: 

“T put chain stores in three 
classes. One class, which is the 
minority, sells all goods, includ- 
ing advertised products, at a cer- 
tain percentage over cost. They 
don’t use advertised goods as lead- 
ers to get people into the stores 
to buy articles on which long 
profits are made, but cut prices on 
everything, making a uniform 
profit on all that they sell. The 
Mr. Bowers’ Stores of Memphis 
are in this class. 

“Another class is chain stores 
that use advertised goods only as 
leaders and pay their clerks pre- 
miums to switch customers to pri- 
vate brands or ‘long-shot’ goods, 
when they ask for an advertised 
brand. 

“The third class is chain stores 
that never handle nationally ad- 
vertised goods, but put up prac- 
tically everything under their own 
brand. While these people are 
fighting advertised goods by not 
handling them, they are really 
more to be respected than the 
class of chain stores who use ad- 
vertised products only as leaders.” 

This is a vital classification and 
will be considered at length under 
the heads of pricing and selling in 
subsequent articles. 

This disposes of the different 
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elements in the problem, and we 
may now consider the various 
chains in the different fields. W. 
H. Ingersoll, who has given a 
good deal of attention to the sub- 
ject, sets the number of chains in 
the country, roughly, at 10,000. 
The investigation made by PRINT- 
ERS’ INK during the past two or 
three months brings to light some 
1,500 known chains of 3 to 1,100 
stores each. Possibly half as many 
again small chains have been over- 
looked or not reported. It would 
take months more and the expen- 
diture of a far larger sum than 
has already been laid out to get 
an exact record of the number 
and names of the chains in each 
field, no census of the sort ever 
having been attempted before. 
Absolute comprehensiveness is 
not necessary, because a list of 
even such names as are in hand 
would themselves occupy several 
pages of Printers’ Ink, and 
would be of no practical use be- 
yond calling attention to the im- 
portance of the retail develop- 
ment. 

We should, however, be inclined 
to think that 10,000 is an over- 
estimate, and that the number of 
chains might run from 2,000 to 
2,500. The exact number is of 
less significance than is the rapid- 
ity of growth, which, as before 
pointed out, is nothing less than 
phenomenal. 

Chain-store concentration is 
chiefly, of course, though not ex- 
clusively, the accompaniment of 
concentration in population. New 
York City has a high proportion 
of all the chains. Philadelphia 
is a city of grocery chains. Drug 
chains have flourished in New 
England. They are not the prod- 
uct of the place and the times 
alone, but of the man also. The 
United Cigar Stores Company 
started in a middle-size city, Syra- 
cuse. The United Drug Company 
started in Boston. The American 
Druggists’ Syndicate was organ- 
ized in Brooklyn, but a Western 
promoter did it.. Penny’s chain of 
so-called “Golden Rule” stores 
had their first headquarters in the 
West. And there are plenty of 
small communities close together, 
particularly in the East, served by 


INK 


chains of three or four grocery 
or drug stores owned -and man- 
aged by one merchant. The tend- 
ency is rather that way. Where 
the old-time merchant invested 
his savings in real estate or be- 
came a silent partner in other ven- 
tures in the town, he is now in- 
clined to invest his earnings where 
he can capitalize his experience 
and depend only on himself—that 
is to say, in more stores. 
(To be continued) 


New York League’s Dinner 

Isaac F. ae in addressing 
the New York Men’s League at 
their first condaey dinner last week, 
Thursday, pointed out the danger of 
boosting the slogan ‘Made in Amer 
ica’ by appealing to the patriotism 
of the consumer instead of to his pocket- 
book. Mr. Marcosson ‘said that a 
reason-why campaign was necessary to 
show the American consumer the ap- 
propriateness of the slogan. 

Dr. W. E. Aughinbaugh, export edi 
tor of Leslie’s, explained the methods 
used by the South American news 
papers and _ periodicals. 

Nm. C. Downs, manager of the 
Central and South American Depart- 
ment, Wessels, Kulenkampf & Co., was 
the other speaker of the evening. 

About 125 members were present. 
Mr. Tipper, the president, remarked 
that the League’s intention this year 
is to bring the prominent men not in 
the advertising field to these meetings 
who will discuss topics which have a 
direct bearing on advertising. A series 
of lectures on salesmanship to be given 
by men prominent in that field has 
been arranged. 


Representatives Affiliate 


Frank P. Alcorn, publisher’s repre 
sentative, New York, has taken over 
the New_York office of Frank W. 
Henkel, People’s Gas Building, Chi 
cago. The consolidation will be known 
as Alicorn-Henkel, publisher’s represen- 
tatives, New York and Chicago, and all 
papers formerly represented by Mr. 
Henkel’s| New York office will be 
handled by Mr. Alcorn in the East, 
Mr. Henkel devoting his entire atten- 
tion to the Chicago office. 

Under this arrangement Alcorn- 
Tienkel will continue to represent sev- 
eral papers formerly jointly represented 
by them individually. 


Pelletier and Tripp Open 
Offices 


LeRoy Pelletier and W. H. Tripp 
me. joined forces and will act to 
gether as advertising counselors with 
headquarters in Detroit. Mr. Tripp 
was formerly with the advertising de- 
partment of the Ciass Journal Com- 
rany. and later a partner in the Thomp- 
son-Carroll-Tripp Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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The Evropean War Has 
Already Netted Northwestern 
Farmers $95,605,000 


T this writing, the middle of September, the 
A in price of crops produced this year 

in the Northwest which has taken place since 
the European War began amounts to $95,605,000. 
This estimate is based upon the production figures 
shown in the last U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Crop Reports and covers wheat, oats, barley, 
corn and rye, at present prices on the Minneapolis 
market, compared with prices at the outbreak of 
the war. Regardless of future increases, the 
present value of these five crops in Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota will approximate 
half a billion dollars and this figure does not 
include the tremendous value of the beef, pork, 
wool and mutton, poultry, dairy products, pota- 
toes and other similar crops which these states 
have produced. 


The European War is pouring a flood of gold 
into the pockets of Northwestern farmers. You 
can get your share of this vast surplus wealth by 
advertising your merchandise to Northwestern 
farmers. 


Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
George W. Herbert, i Dr Ves Wallace C. Richardson, 
Inc., hey Inc., 


600 Advertising Bldg., 41 Park Row, 
Chicago, Ill, S275 Le/ New York City. 
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The Heart of this | 
Advertising District 


Is Cincinnati, the home of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Today it is vastly different from the Cincinnati of old. 
It is bigger, wealthier, better—it is called the new 


Cincinnati, rich in new opportunities for advertisers 
in search of responsive markets. 


Some Figures 


Within ten years the building construction has in- 
creased 523%; bank clearings, 65%; factory output, 
68%; post-office receipts 93%. In the last two 
years twelve millions have been spent in civic 
improvement. The population of the city 
proper has jumped to 563,804 well-to-do 
buyers, and nearly three million live within a 
hundred mile radius. In short it offers 
an ideal market, which can be easily 
ii reached by its seventy-~-year- 
Neal old, five cent paper 
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Explanation of Policies Control- 
ling Sherwin-Williams Campaign 


How the Problem of Selling a “Family of Products” Is Being Worked 
oO 


ut 


By Adrian D. Joyce 


General Manager, The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


{ T has been brought to my atten- 
tion recently that the Bureau 
of Corporations of the United 
States Government, in gathering 
facts concerning the whole subject 
of price maintenance, is investi- 
gating the contention that the mil- 
lions of dollars expended by 
manufacturers in nationally adver- 
tising their products is a waste 
of money that might better be 
utilized in improving the quality 
and reducing the cost to con- 
sumers; it is trying to determine 
whether advertising has a rightful 
place in economical distribution. 

I cannot speak for all classes 
of manufacturers, but I know that 
in the paint and varnish business 
it can be absolutely proven that 


advertising serves a true economic 
purpose by reducing the cost of 
getting the goods to the consumer. 
It does this both by saving in 
salesmen and saving in salesmen’s 


time. It does not take as many 
salesmen nor as much time to sell 
a given quantity of an advertised 
article as it does to sell the same 
quantity of an article that is not 
advertised. In our business ad- 
vertising has developed for us a 
new type of salesman, viz., the 
salesman who can_ intelligently 
make use of our advertising helps 
in increasing the volume of the 
business. We have found that a 
salesman traveling without adver- 
tising to help him wastes a lot 
of valuable time and much ex- 
pense in getting a small volume; 
but through the intelligent use of 


advertising he can often double, 


or quadruple the volume, while 
his fixed expense remains approxi- 
mately the same. 
From this it will be seen that 
the average selling cost is thereby 
Address before Convention of Federa- 


tion of Trade Press Associations, Chica- 
go, September 24, 


greatly reduced, for every time the 
turnover is increased the average 
for expense is improved. 


THE OLD COSTLY SYSTEM OF DIS- 
TRIBUTION 


In the old days, before we ad- 
vertised extensively, a very simple 
product of our manufacture 
reached the ultimate consumer in 
many and devious ways, and in 
order to create a consumer de- 
mand for the product it was nec- 
essary for salesmen to be em- 
ployed to demonstrate the particu- 
lar product and to introduce it 
—oftentimes in a house-to-house 
canvass. Advertising has stepped 
in and replaced this cumbersome 
and costly method by telling of 
the merits of our goods in the 
homes of the people of the world. 
It has made known our “Cover 
the Earth” trade-mark and the 
names of our products, it has 
given both buyers and consumers 
a clear conception of the character 
of our concern and the kind of 
men who are behind it. 

When one of our salesmen 
undertakes to sell our products 
to retailers or jobbers it is not 
now necessary for him to waste 
a lot of time tn explaining just 
who we are, just what is our re- 
sponsibility, just what is our ca- 
pacity for manufacturing and just 
what ts the character of our gen- 
eral output. He can cut out all 


' of this preliminary skirmishing 


and get right into the real battle 
of selling. 


THE RETAILER'S CONCERN IN NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISING 


One of the best selling argu- 
ments our salesmen have for the 
retailer is the fact that our adver- 
tising saves the time of clerks. 
No dealer can afford to pay his 

Fain to waste their time in en- 
5 
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deavoring to convince the cus- 
tomer that he should buy one 
thing when he thinks he wants an- 
other, and it is advertising that 
makes the consumer want the 
thing that the dealer has to sell; 
and it is because of this fact that 
dealers are becoming to prefer, 
more and more, to sell only na- 
tionally advertised goods. Not 
only does advertising facilitate the 
distribution of a product by mak- 
ing its general selling points well 
known in advance of the sales- 
man, but it goes farther and does 
the great work of introduction to 
the consumer. In our own or- 
ganization our advertising is in- 
tended to help consumption 
rather than distribution. No mat- 
ter how well plans for distribution 
of products are thought out, un- 
less plans for consumption of the 
product are even more carefully 
thought out. profitable business 
will not result. 


UNDERLYING THEMES OF S.-W. COPY 


A few years ago we came to 
realize that we were manufactur- 
ing and regularly listing a line of 
goods which had splendid possi- 
bilities in a decorative sense and 
for which there was apparently no 
demand. We studied the problem 
and then outlined a very definite 
plan to develop a market for these 
goods. We first organized a Dec- 
orative Department, composed of 
expert decorators who would be 
competent to make decorative sug- 
gestions for homes, Then we 
launched a campaign to advertise 
the decorative idea, we took whole 
pages and back covers of maga- 
zines to show colored prints of 
room interiors and to give ex- 
planations of how these effects 
were produced. In these adver- 
tisements we brought out the idea 
of sanitation, of clean living, and 
proved that sanitary paints for 
room interiors were better and 
more wholesome than wallpaper. 
We offered to supply free of 
charge decorative suggestions for 
all who might desire to refinish 
or redecorate. The result has been 
that the decorative end of our 
business has forged ahead more 
rapidly than any other department, 
and our sale of this particular 


line of goods has, increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

Advertising reduces the cost of 
selling by keeping the demand 
constant the year round. The 
time was when two-thirds of our 
business was done during the 
spring of the year, and the peo- 
ple had an idea that the only 
time to paint was in the spring. 

We launched a “Paint in the 
Fall” campaign, and as a result 
our fall trade is now as great as 
our spring trade. We planned a 
“Finish for Floors” campaign, and 
brought out the fact that the old- 
fashioned carpets were unsanitary 
—showed how old floors could be 
refinished with paints and var- 
nishes and rugs used. This made 
it possible and desirable for paint- 
ing to be done in the winter. One 
scheme followed another until now 
the consumer paints and varnishes 
the year round, and our products 
instead of being seasonable ones 
have an all-the-year-round de- 
mand. 


THE ONE WAY TO 
MARKET 


INSURE THE 


There is another way in which 
advertising helps reduce the cost 
of selling, and that is by insuring 
a market, It is very important 
to a manufacturer that once he 
has launched ‘a product he be as- 
sured of a continuing market, and 
just as fire insurance cuts down 
fire risks, so advertising cuts down 
investment risks and makes sell- 
ing sure. We, in common with 
other modern manufacturers, 
must understand that we have the 
responsibility for selling our goods 
all the way through, not only to 
the jobber and the dealer, but .the 
ultimate consumer, for we cannot 
depend upon the retailer using 
any great amount of salesmanship, 
and we must supply the selling 
plans that will sell that consumer. 

The sum total of all selling ex- 
pense is really advertising ex- 
pense, for the product must be 
made known in some way before 
it can be sold at.all, and whatever 
way is adopted for making known 
the merits of a product is, in its 
last analysis, advertising. It is 
the creating of a demand that 
costs money, and whether this de- 
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N | UCH of the charm of 
Venus lies in her 
imperfection. Had 
she come down to us with 
arms intact, it is doubtful if 


the Art World would have 
accorded her so high a place. 


STRATHMORE 


DECKLE EDGE 
BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


by reason of their carefully careless 
imperfection, impart an atmosphere of 
artistic aristocracy to printed matter. 


Strathmore Deckle Edge Book and 
Cover Paper will be found to meet 
the highest ideals of even the idealist 
in the graphic arts. 


Paper sizes to work up into all book- 
let sizes and preserve the deckle edge. 


We will gladly send sample dummies. 
Write. 


STRATHMORE 
PAPER CO. 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
U.S. A. 
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For months —ay 

maybe years—betore th 
campaigns started, the dif 
ferent European governments 


knew exactly how their trooy 


should be mobilized. 


No condition or contingency was over 

looked—this regiment should go there, this 

division should move thus and so, this fleet should sail t 
such a place. 


All followed a well-devised, carefully prepared plan. 


We are interested, in our small way, to note how many of our custome 
with our help and with our work, have their own mobilization plans in shapg 


Not only that, but we can point to a number of customers who, because 
this very preparedness, have increased their business—even during the rect 
eeason of uncertainty. 


° sé ° . 

One customer has what we might call a flying squadron’’—a_newspap 
campaign which may be swung into line at any point or in any territo 
where trade needs extra stimulation. 

° ee ‘oe . 
Another customer has what might be termeda_ reserve division’’—magazine, 
newspaper and outdoor advertising—ready to use at the psychological mometl. 

° . ° €é ° . 

Another is prepared always with his first line of defense’’—an agricult 
ural paper campaign. 


And so it goes, and so it is. 


We try to look ahead ; we try to help our customers to be ready for whatever 
happens—to make a victory greater, to overcome unforeseen obstacles. 


This is Messenger No. 20. Previous 
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The advertiser who is not ready today, who does not find it advisable to con- 
sider advertising even for some months, should make his mobilizing plans. 


He should be ready—prepared when the time comes. 


A food product campaign on which we did our initial work over a year 
ago begins next month. It is mobilized now. There has been a whole 


year of preparation, 


We would rather help you plan your mobilization and take plenty of time 
about it than join you in depending upon hurried work at a critical time 
—although we have done some remarkable things in emergencies. 


The wise advertiser is like the wise general-in-chief—he has his mobiliza- 
tion plans, as Von Moltke is said to have had, im the upper right-hand 
pigeon hole.”” 


If you wish us to write you about ourselves and our way of working, we 
will gladly do sombut much time is saved and a much better understand- 
ing arrived at all around, in a personal talk. 


We prefer to see you in our own offices, for then you get a first-hand 
knowledge of our organization and of what we do and how we do it. 


Should that be impossible right away, we will arrange for a representative 
to call on you upon request. Write us on your business stationery for 
any or all of these free booklets : 


Why tHe Acency? and Tue Foury or Price Currinc—illuminative 
booklets by Mr. Mahin, containing the gist of his public addresses upon 
these topics, and each of them of vital interest to the advertiser. 


Reauisrres oF a Successrut SALEsMAN—a booklet embodying the meat 
of Mr. Rankin’s gingery sales talks before various organizations. In its 
way a text book upon making advertising do its part in selling; an 
inspiring treatment of salesmanship itself. 


Tue Vatve or Anatysis, by Mr. Groth. A keen, incisive presentation 
of the fundamentals of business analysis—a booklet, which will benefit 
every one who reads it. 


Human Apreat in Cory—A brief presentation by Mr. Nesbit of the 





gaint principles upon which we base our copy service. 
moment, _ 
‘ 
cia! ZH MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
JOHN LEE MAHIN, President &} WILBUR D. NESBIT, Vice-President 
WM. H. RANKIN, Vice-President H. A. GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
vatever 42nd Street Building ~ Monroe Building Boatmen’s Bank Building 
les. Murray Hill 2632 Randolph 6600 Olive 4417 


Previow@ibers will be mailed you upon request, 
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79 stores subscribing to 
the DRY GOODS 


ECONOMIST buy over 
a billion dollars’ worth of 
merchandise per year. 


Our latest booklet “Over 
a Billion” contains illustra- 
tions, names and addresses 
of these stores-—your copy 
will be sent on request. 


Now think over this—the 79 stores buying 
“over a billion” represent only a very small 
fraction of the ECONOMIST'S circulation 
and its purchasing power. 


Over 13,000 copies are issued weekly—the 
distribution is national, corresponding to the 
percentage of wealth and the volume of 
the dry goods business in each section of the 
Country. 


The ECONOMIST is the national authority 
on dry goods and department store affairs— 
in its sixty-eighth year and still the most pro- 
gressive and influential publication in its field 
—ask any dry goods retailer in your town or 
any other. 


Dry Goods Economist 


231 West 39th St., New York 


Boston, 201 Devonshire St. Cleveland, 516 Swetland Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 929 Chestnut St. Cincinnati, 1417 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, 215 So. Market St. San Francisco, 423 Sacramento St, 
St. Louis, 1627 Washington Ave. Manchester, Eng., 10 Piccadilly. 
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mand is created by well-thought- 
out advertising in trade publica- 
tions or in magazines or in news- 
papers, or whether it is created 
by the personal individual work 
of salesmen it is all advertising. 

The great problem before con- 
cerns such as ours, which are all 
the time studying the economics 
of business, is so to shape up 
advertising methods as to be 
continually decreasing the selling 
cost by increasing the volume. It 
is an important part of this prob- 
lem to determine just what pro- 
portion of the selling expense can 
be devoted directly to advertising. 
From a careful analysis of our 
results from year to year we have 
arrived at a certain index figure 
which we believe establishes the 
proper proportion of selling ex- 
pense which can be set aside as 
a definite amount for advertising 
expense, and in considering our 
plans we always keep this figure 
before us, and in making our ad- 
vertising estimates we have this 
continually in mind, 


LOW PER UNIT COST OF ADVERTISING 


I have often said that, while 
the Sherwin-Williams Company is 
a liberal advertiser, yet it can be 
proven that its cost of advertising 
is less per gallon or per unit of 
output than any other paint or 
varnish manufacturer of any size 
in the country, providing that the 
other manufacturer will always 
put against his product all that 
could be properly considered as 
advertising. 

I believe that there is no scheme 
of trading that has ever been 
thought of that can completely do 
away with some selling cost, but 
some plans are being continually 
worked out to keep the selling 
cost to the minimum. Any of 
these plans which increase the de- 
mand without a proportionate in- 
crease in the total selling expense 
works toward automatically reduc- 
ing the per cent of selling cost 
to sales. It is recognized by all 
manufacturers that their cost of 
advertising always decreases in di- 
rect proportion to thé good repu- 
tation of the goods and the fa- 
vorable standing of the manufac- 
turer in the minds of the buyers 


Right here is where advertising 
keeps continually reducing the 
selling expense, for one thing it 
does supremely well is to build up 
a good will for a business. Ad- 
vertising not only sells a customer 
the particular thing advertised 
once but it keeps on selling him 
—makes him a permanent cus- 
tomer—a real asset of the house. 
Advertising helps to standardize 
both the price and the product 
and it keeps the trade on an even 
keel. If properly done, it does 


not leave overstock on dealers’ 
shelves, for it keeps the demand 
so constant that the consumer 
uses up this year’s product before 
it goes out of style. 


Brooke Joins Chamberlain 
Agency 

C. W. Brooke has acquired an in- 
terest in the Chamberlain Company, of 
Detroit, specialists in technical and 
trade-paper advertising, and has joined 
their organization in the position of 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Brooke 
was for two years secretary of the 
Oxypathor Company, of Buffalo, in 
charge of publicity and promotion work. 
Previous to that he was engaged in 
the technical advertising field in Pitts- 
burgh on his own account in the 
C. W. Brooke Company, and organized 
and held the secretaryship of the Pitts- 
burgh Publicity Association. 


Hendersons Return to Cole 

C. P. Henderson and R. P. Hender- 
son have rejoined the Cole Motor Car 
Company, of Indianapolis, to be in 
charge of sales and advertising as in 
the past. During the past year C, P. 
Henderson has tose vice-president of 
the Regal Motor Car Company, of De- 
troit, in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing, and R. P. Henderson has been 
vice-president of the Canadian Regal 
Motors, Limited, of Berlin, Ontario, 
also in charge of sales and advertising 
for that company. 


‘Engraving Companies Merge 
The Peninsular Engraving Company, 
of Detroit, — the Cargill Company, 
of Grand Rapids, have merged and 
will’ hereafter be “ge as the Cargiil- 
Peninsular Baigraving Company. The 
general offices of the new company will 
be at Woodward Avenue and Erskine 
Street, Detroit, the location of the 
Peninsular Engraving Company. The 
officers_are Charles C. Cargill, presi- 
dent, Levi F. Eaton, vice- “president, 
Henry L. Adzit, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


F. M. Artley, formerly of the Jer- 
sey City Printing Company, has re- 
cently become associated with the Trow 
Press, 








Advertising and the Railroads 


What Publicity Has Accomplished and What It Might Accomplish 


By Edward Hungerford 


Adv. Mgr., Wells-Fargo Express Co., New York 


[Epttortat Note:—Mr. Hungerford 
has evidently “dug” for the facts that 
have entered into the following article. 
The story is of prime importance and 
is told in Mr. fiungerford’s readable 
style. Mr. Hungerford for years has 
written -about railroads and his work 
has been with them. Until recently he 
was advertising manager of the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company. This fea- 
ture was delivered as an address before 
the Detroit convention of the Adver- 
tising Affiliation, Friday, October 2.] 

N my library back at Flatbush, 

Long Island, there is a sizable 
collection of old magazines and 
books of travel. Through these 
I am able to show that the rail- 
road was among the earliest of 
American advertisers. 

The advertisements of the 
Pennsylvania Central. the New 
York Central, the Great Western, 
the Western Railroad and some 
others, whose names would be 
strangely unfamiliar to even a 
hustling drummer of to-day, dom- 
inate their pages. In those days, 
also, they were not overmodest. 
They spoke their own praises 
above a whisper: “Shortest Route,” 
“Best Route,” “Most Popular 
Route”—these last two extremely 
bald phrasings when unsubstanti- 
ated with proofs. 

When the Pullman cars first 
came and the profession of shoe- 
daubing and coat-dusting porter 
was born these formed an adver- 
tising idea. Before that the eat- 
ing-houses out on the lines were 
“copy” just as the truly excellent 
“Harvey Houses” down on the 
Santa Fé are “copy” for that 
splendid railroad to-day. But the 
old-time eating-houses must have 
taxed the imaginations and the 
conscience of the early copy 
writers, 


NO COPY WRITERS IN BEGINNING 


The truth of the matter is that 
the early railroad probably had 
no copy writers. Its effusions 
were prepared by the office boy, 
the wiper in the nearest round- 
house or—what was probably the 


real truth—the printer to whom 
was given the job of setting up 
the book. But they were coura- 
geous enthusiasms. They sent 
prospective travelers in dingy, un- 
comfortable trains to Hagerstown, 
Md., or Erie, Pa., or perhaps to 
eternity itself with something 
which might be described as an 
enthusiastic sangfroid. But as the 
advertising profession’ had just 
been born in those early days and 
so having had no opportunity to 
create for itself its present codes 
of ethics, sometimes the desires 
of rival lines led to a lack of 
courtesy in their announcements 
and a vile habit of telling the 
truth as to their fellows. Thus 
an advertisement issued by the 
Erie in June, 1864, calls atten- 
tion to its own wide - gauge 
track and compartment-cars, and 
quotes the judgment of Henry 
VIII—who never had the oppor- 
tunity of riding from Jersey City 
to Salamanca—as saying—(Act I) 
—‘“A royal train, believe me,” and 
when it speaks disparagingly of 
its narrow-gauge rivals it goes 
back to the Henrys once again— 
Henry V (Act II) and quotes, 
“Left behind and settled certain.” 
For ourselves we are apt to choose 
the judgment of the fifth of the 
Henrys, rather than the eighth, 
who frequently was muddled in 
his judgments; but in any event 
we must doff our hat to that Erie 
copy writer of ’64 who could quote 
William Shakespeare to the en- 
tire approval of his own line and 
the damnation of his rivals. He 
could not have been office-boy or 
engine-wiper. It was not out of 
the possibilities that he was a 
printer. I have known a police- 
man in New York who was a real 
Shakespearean authority. 

As the railroad grew, as _ its 
great network of lines began to 
reach hither and thither over the 
face of the United States mak- 
ing us a more neighborly nation, 
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as its trains grew from abomi- 
nations into real creature com- 
forts, it failed to make its ad- 
vertising grow. The typographical 
abominations of the sixties were 
retained. The ticket-agents of the 
sixties were still ticket-agents, al- 
though the title of general passen- 
ger agent was generally used and 
the larger title of passenger traf- 
fic manager was beginning to be 
born. They had advertising as 
a minor detail of their compli- 
cated work. The men above them 
—vice-presidents and presidents— 
were apt to look upon the new 
profession of publicity as a sort 
of trivial thing—chiefly useful as 
a method of sometimes buying 
the souls of publishers and editors 
which were needed for their own 
purposes. As far as straight- 
from-the-shoulder advertising for 
traffic or even for a public under- 
standing of their problems was 
concerned—there was no_ such 
thing. 


ADVERTISING AT FIRST A SOP TO 
NEWSPAPERS 


The railroads continued to ad- 
vertise “Shortest Route,” “Best 
Route,” “Most Popular Route,” 
and, though people went and in 
many cases found that they were 
not the shortest, the best or the 
most popular route, what mattered 
it? The newspapers had been 
thrown a little money and for a 
little time they would be quiet 
in their criticisms. And there 
were some railroads which boasted 
that they did not have to adver- 
tise in the newspapers or the 
magazines at all. One line said 
that its advertising appropriation 
went into the gay stripings of 
its cars and locomotives—and was 
quite wrong. Another put its ad- 
vertising money into its service 
and was quite largely right—of 
which more in a moment. Those 
who put their appropriations into 
white paper and black ink rarely 
did it right. A real advertising 
manager around a railroad office 
would have been treated as a rare- 
ly humorous appendage. 

Such conditions could not last. 
of course. The railroads them- 
selves were the first to discover 
that their advertising policies were 


wrong. That discovery came a 
long time before the finding of 
the remedy. For it was’ not so 
long after the close of the Civil 
War, and the display of that fa- 
mous Shakespearean advertise- 
ment of the Erie, that the lines 
began to multiply in the unpeopled 
Southwest and the Northwest. Of 
the possibilities of those rich and 
undeveloped territories no one 
with imagination or intelligence 
might doubt. All they needed 


for their development—and the 
enrichment of the railroads that 
had been built to serve them— 
was population, In the absence of 
any other intelligent or organized 
immigration force the railroads 
took up the work themselves. 


REAL RESPECT FOR ADVERTISING CAME 
IN THE ’70’s 


Then it was that advertising 
came into its first real respect in 
the railroad offices of the land. 
It took advertising in the seventies 
and the eighties, even into the 
nineties and up to to-day, to build 
the fat farms and the fine towns, 
the budding cities that one sees 
from the car window as to-day 
he crosses Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas, Montana, Oklahoma and west 
Texas. That advertising was 
often poor—as our advertising 
standards of to-day go—but it 
was thorough and generous. The 
results that followed it were as- 
tounding. The response was im- 
mediate. The railroads saw that 
response and invested more ad- 
vertising funds. The response 
was increased proportionately. 
There are counties, metropolitan 
cities—with trolley systems and 
country clubs and taxicabs and 
tango palaces—whole developed 
States in our land‘ that are young 
enough to say and say with truth 
that’ they were builded upon the 
policy of American advertising. 

What was the result upon the 
American railroad man? I think 
that a single instance is typical. 
Take a man whom all of you 
know by his great reputation— 
James J. Hill. Hill in the begin- 
ning was a non-advertiser. He 
would have scorned the very idea. 
He was a railroad builder, a rail- 
road constructor, a railroad opera- 
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tor, if you please—he was not a 
railroad advertising manager in 
any way, sense or manner. Yet 
James J. Hill did not acquire 
wealth or power by keeping his 
eyes or his ears shut. He saw 
what advertising had done for 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota. 
His own roads were just finished 
into the raw Northwest. He ad- 
vertised for men and he got them. 
He advertised in newspapers, he 
advertised in magazines, he adver- 
tised on billboards and in circu- 
lars, he advertised in more ways 
than I might record. Once he 
gave a blooded bull to every 
big farmer in Montana to pro- 
mote high-grade cattle produc- 
tion, and the papers carried the 
news of that transaction around 
the world; he became a fiendish, 
brilliant, persistent advertiser. To- 
day, in the evening of his life, he 
still is a persistent advertiser. 


Whether he is addressing farm- 
ers at the North Yakima fair up in 
Washington or letting a nervous 
young reporter into his great office 


in the city of St. Paul, he never 
forgets that the James J. Hill of 
to-day—man, railroads, steamship, 
estates—is the product of Ameri- 
can advertising. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEORGE H. 


DANIELS 


In the beginning of a new era 
in American railroad advertising 
there came other advertising rail- 
roaders—the late George H. Dan- 
iels, of the Vanderbilt properties, 
in the very forefront of them all. 
To know Mr. Daniels and to un- 
derstand him was to love him. 
He had a rare personality. That 
was the first part of his success 
as a railroad advertising manager, 
for remember that, even though 
he bore the title of general passen- 
ger agent of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, that title was a 
misnomer. The ticket-selling de- 
tails of his job he relegated to 
others. He gave the force of 
his personality, his wonderfully 
creative mind to the advertising 
of his railroad. 

A quarter of a century ago 
the New York Central decided 
that it would add a new day train 
to its service between New York 
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and Buffalo. It might have placed 
the train in service with perfunc- 
tory announcements and a new 
column on the time-card. But not 
so with Daniels. He decided that 
the train should have a name-- 
like a battleship or a day-old baby. 
He took stock with himself, and 
Train No. 51 of the New York 
Central was born not merely 
“Train No. 51,” but “The Empire 
State Express, the Fastest Train 
in the World.” Within a year it 
was known from one end of the 
world to the other as the fastest 
train, and big towns across New 
York State quarreled with the 
Central for the privilege of hav- 
ing that fast train stop within 
them. Even the engine—‘“999”— 
was known from Tasmania to 
Kamchatka, and when the engi- 
neer pulled into Buffalo he reg- 
istered at the old Continental 
Hotel with that cabalistic figure 
affixed to his name. Once west 
of Rochester the train reached the 
unparalleled speed of 112 miles an 
hour and Daniels had that fact 
cabled to every corner of the 
globe. The news of dynasties up- 
on the front pages of the staid 
British journals of Hong Kong 
and of Calcutta was pushed aside 
to give a half column of free ad- 
vertising to a railroad train in 
distant America. 


OTHER FAMOUS TRAINS 


There were other famous trains 
that came in the wake of the “Em- 
pire State,” perhaps the best 
known among them, the “Black 
Diamond Express” of the Lehigh 
Valley. But the “Empire State,” 
in the light of the present-day. 
railroad economics, was a distinct 
mistake. It was wonderfully ad- 
vertised and wonderfully run. Yet 
there was no extra fare charged 
to ride upon it—it was, for the 
greater part, composed of day- 
coaches—and the railroad realized 
no additional income because of 
its coming. So when that same 
railroad began to plan the fastest 
thousand-mile train in the world 
—the Twentieth Century Limited. 
between New York and Chicago 
—it made an excess-fare charge 
to ride upon that train. In that 
way the results of its advertis- 
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New York 


Advertisers 


There is not one of you who would not make more profit 
this year by adopting the suggestions in this great book 


EVERY PAGE CONTAINS FACTS OF INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS 


It covers the subject of efficiency as applied to advertising literature. 


The disinterested view of the consumer is analyzed and a pos- 
itive method of eliminating chance in the fight to reach your 
prospect is set forth so that it can be adapted to your business. 


Consideration is given the requirements of successful advertising 
literature including a discussion of the potent influence of first impressions. 


The sale is discussed from the standpoint of the masses. What 
is necessary to compel the prospect to act on your suggestions at some future time. 


True and false economy are discussed with a view to avoiding 
the pitfalls of past campaigns. 


How you as an individual influence sales by your selection of paper. 
THIS HELPFUL BOOK WILL BE SENT FREE 
WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER ‘ LASHER & LATHROP 


8 Thomas Street 18 Beekman Street 
New York City New York City 


Western advertisers should send direct to 


Chicago Paper Co., Chicago 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“‘Unlike any other paper”’ 


“We have seen 
The Farm Jour- 


b 


nal make good.’ 


This is the only 
excuse a Western 
agency makes for 
using The Farm 


Journal. 


The Farm Journal 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
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ing would be made to yield a di- 
rect increase in passenger re- 
ceipts. 

It is written in the annals of 
men and things that success does 
not repeat itself. But there are 
brilliant exceptions to that didactic 
old rule, and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited is one of the most 
striking of these. Shrewd and 
constant advertising has made it 
as famous in its day as the Em- 
pire State Express was in its hey- 
day. Shrewd and constant ad- 
vertising fills that train. A rail- 
road man said to me the other 
day: 

“When we first put the ‘Century’ 
into operation—a decade ago—it 
was an event for the train to run 
in two sections. The directors 
used to sit up half the night and 
telephone before breakfast to 
make sure that the sections had 
bumped into one another. 
| Nowadays we run the ‘Century’ 
in two sections, three and four 
and five nights out of the week 
and no one thinks anything of it, 
while three or even four sections 
mean nothing to us.” 


TRAINS “DE LUXE” ON MANY RAIL- 
ROADS 


George H. Daniels and the ad- 
vertising ideas that fairly bubbled 
from his busy and creative brain 
brought a new hope to transporta- 
tion advertising. The big Western 
roads began to study the method 
that had made the “Empire State” 
and the “Twentieth Century” 
world-famous trade-names, and 
they followed astutely the lessons 
that were laid down for them in 
the East. The Santa Fé, the 
Southern Pacific and the Hill: 
roads led in this propaganda. 

In due time’ the Union Pacific, 
the Milwaukee and the Northwest- 
ern followed in their lead. Long 
before these Western roads were 
ready to install their “de luxe” 
or extra-fare trains their adver- 
tising forces had been trained to 
a point where. the advertising of 
them was a comparatively simple 
matter. Within the past few 
years the competition between 
them in this regard has become 
fairly strenuous. The smartest 
magazine writers and illustrators 
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of America have been induced to 
travel over the various roads and 
prepare “copy” of one sort or 
— in regard to them. 

But do not imagine that all the 
railroad advertising ability has 
been cornered in the West. The 
Lackawanna Railroad proves the 
exception to such a statement. A 
few years ago, as most of you 
probably know, it was a coal road, 
with the bulk of its business be- 
tween Scranton and New York 
although a somewhat attenuated 
traffic arm extended west to Buf- 
falo. A change of administration, 
scenting the possibilities of adver- 
tising transportation, started upon 
such a campaign. A _ stroke of 
genius gave being to Miss Phoebe 
Snow. For a time Miss Snow 
was not taken seriously by the 
traffic men of other roads. Then 
they changed their minds, Phoebe 
Snow was a traffic influence. She 
had made it necessary for’ the 
Lackawanna to run three sleeping- 
cars instead of one nightly be- 
tween New York and Buffalo. 

We have considered advertising 
as a part of the passenger service, 
which, as I shall endeavor to show 
you in a moment, is a fundamental 
railroad mistake. But it is not 
a mistake to nee 1 28:2 part 
of. service, We have a way in 
our own company of telling our 
men that advertising and personal 
service are a pretty evenly 
matched team of horses hauling 
a load up a steep hill. If one horse 
fails, both fail. In other words, 


advertising is worth nothing with- | 


out going hand in hand with serv- 
ice, and nowhere is this more true 
than in transportation. A mer- 
chant handling actual wares may 
be forgiven many of the sins of 
slipshod service if his wares are 
real values. But what has trans- 
portation to sell except service? 
A railroad may spend a quarter 
of a million dollars a year in ad- 
vertising—and that is not an ex- 
cessive annual appropriation for 
a good-sized road—and then lose 
a good part of the value of it 
through a surly gateman or an 
indifferent ticket-seller at an im- 
portant terminal; I know a road 
which advertises, and advertises 
in a pretty thorough fashion, too, 





DVERTISING has 


made this silverware 


so well known that 
the fallacy of trying 
tosellan unknown 
and unadvertised 
brand in com- 
petition with it 
was demon- 
strated by the 
manager of a 
western store. 
Sales were poor 
of the little- 
known brand, so 
the manager re- 
placed it with 
1847 ROGERS 


BROS, ‘* Silver 
Plate that Wears.” 
In a few months 
the business had in- 


creased 30 percent. 
This is the highest 


grade of silver 
plate made. 
Consistently 
advertised so 
for over ra 
years by 
the largest 
makers of 
sterling 
silver and | 
plate. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
MERIDEN, i 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 
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and yet maintains in one of the 
important capital stations on its 
main line a set of depot officers 
who drive away about all the pat- 
ronage that its advertising draws. 
There are too many instances of 
this sort, yet there are far more 
of the other. Many railroads em- 
ploy various and expensive oper- 
ating features whose expenses are, 
or should be, charged to the ad- 
vertising account. 


ONE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 


An advertising man, connected 
with an important tourist route, 
sat talking with his president the 
other day, submitting proofs of 
“copy” for a magazine campaign 
which was about to begin. There 
was one particular proof upon 
which the ad-man had quite set 
his heart. It began: 

“North X—— Bids You Wel- 
come. The P., D. & Q. Extends 


Its Hospitality to You. : 
That was as far as the advertis- 
His president halted 


ing man got. 
him. 

“That’s not true,” 
dicially, 

“Why isn’t it true?” 

“We don’t extend hospitality. 
Hospitality is a gratuitous thing 
We are not giwing gratuities. The 
man or woman who rides over 
this road is getting just what he 
or she pays for—nothing more.’ 

The advertising man looked at 
his chief in astonishment. 

“IT never thought you would 
look at it in that way,” he said. 

He was right; his president was 
wrong. The smart railroad does 
extend hospitality, a good deal 
more than is paid for, in any di- 
rect fashion, at any rate. Take 
a case of a single road—which 
comes quickly to mind. It is the 
Milwaukee, which has just opened 
a through route from Chicago to 
Seattle. The Milwaukee has a 
crack train—the Olympian—which 
is as good as the best of our 
American trains—and that is say- 
ing much. The Olympian gives 
you considerably more than you 
pay for. One little thing will illus- 
trate. During the three days that 
you are aboard the train it stops 
at various large towns of the 
Northwestern States. At each-of 
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these towns a dozen or more of 
the latest local newspapers are 
brought aboard, not to be sold up 
and down, the aisles by an ener- 
getic news-agent, but to be dis- 
tributed to the train patrons with 
the compliments of the road. Each 
afternoon tea is served in the ob- 
servation-car of the same train, 
and an exquisite cup and saucer 
presented to the lady passenger 
who presides over the samovar. 

There is no charge for these 
things. And the same train runs 

a dining-car each night between 
Chicago and Milwaukee on which 
it is reputed to lose from $30,000 
to $50,000 a year. It serves a 
remarkable table d’hote, for which 
it charges but $1.25, and so loses 
money in the transaction. That 
loss is charged by the railroad’s 
auditors as an advertising expen- 
diture. That is right. The road 
loses money on the dining-car, 
but traveling men go out of their 
way to ride on it so as to eat in 
that very car. So it is that a 
traffic return. hard to estimate in 
dollars and cents flows in to the 
railroad in consequence, 

You see that a modern railroad, 
to perform efficient service in the 
minds of the American traveling 
public, must give not only what 
it is paid for, but something more. 
The Northern Pacific, advertising 
as “the road of the big baked 
potato,” must not only have that 
potato up to advertised specifica- 
tions, but it must go a little far- 
ther—it must have elaborate ter- 
minals, lounging and library-cars, 
from which it derives not one cent 
of additional revenue. They are 
all a part of the service, a part 
of the advertising, if you pleasé, 
by which it draws passenger traf- 
fic in contested and competitive 
territory. 

It is service that makes a good 
part of the advertising of trans- 
portation. A railroad could not 
advertise to-day “shortest route,” 
“best route,” “most popular route” 
without explaining its right to 
such bombastic titles and then 
backing up its explanations with 
service, service down to the last 
minute detail. The ‘fastest train 
Chicago to San Francisco” means 
that the Northwestern, the Union 
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259,673 — 


[Reported to Post Office Department, Oct. 1, 1914] 








The average net paid circulation of The Daily and 
Sunday New York Times during the six months 
ended October 1, 1914, was 259,673—a circulation 
which represents in one grouping the largest number 
of intelligent, discriminating, and responsive readers 
ever recorded by a newspaper. 


A RECORD OF GROWTH 


The several reports of The New York Times to the Post Office Depait- 
ment—as required by law—are as follows: 

Il. Report . . Oct.1,1912 209,751 
II. Report . . Apr. 1,1913 228,534 
III. Report . . Oct. 1, 1913 230,360 
IV. Report . . Apr. 1,1914 246,118 
V. Report . . Oct. 1,1914 259,673 





CIRCULATION 1898—1914 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
‘waned, ort re CIRCULATION RECORD 


City Dealers 202,260 
Country Dealers 
Mail Subscribers 


Total Advance Sale. .288,299 
Advertising Mail List.. 431 
Exchanges 
Downtown Office 
Main Office 





*1911, 
Office Use *1912, 


Total Net Circulation. 292,388 71918, 


taF-No returns and No Unsold *No Returns and No Unsold 
Copies. opies. 




















The advertising rate of The New York Times, 45 
cents per agate line, with circulation both Sunday 
and daily far exceeding 250,000, makes the cost less 
than one cent a line for each 5,000 circulation—the 
cheapest, as it is the best, advertising in the world. 


The New York Times Leads All New York Newspapers in 
Volume, as Well as in Character, of General Advertising 
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Pacific and the Southern Pacific 


must bring the Overland Limited 
into the Oakland terminal on 
time day after day. I do not 
know the record of this train, 
but I was told this summer in 
Los Angeles that the Santa Fé 
had brought its Limited into that 
city—three days and three nights 
distant from Chicago—on time to 
the very minute ninety-eight days 
in succession, That means serv- 
ice, just as it means service when 
an express company advertises 
first morning delivery from New 
York at Detroit and makes first 
morning delivery—not on an oc- 
casional day, but day after day in 
succession. 

Each railroad has its legal de- 
partment, elaborately and exquis- 
itely organized. The general coun- 
sel of a railroad is its watchdog. 
He is constantly on the defensive. 
He sleeps with that traditional one 
eye open. He is the railroad’s 
defender. 

Just as the legal department 
of the railroad is its defensive 
wing so should the advertising 
department be its offensive, The 
advertising manager should sit 
alongside the general manager and 
the traffic manager, the counsel 
and the comptroller. He should 
be freed from the detail and left 
to plan the publicity of the rail- 
road, in its every phase, It should 
not alone be his work to write 
time-tables or scurry immigrants 
out to new localities, to see report- 
ers or to attempt to steal fast 
freight from his nearest competi- 


tor. His work should combine - 


these things and then reach to a 
far higher plane. 


ADVERTISING AS PREVENTIVE OF AD- 
VERSE LEGISLATION 


The railroads might have intelli- 
gently used paper and ink to fight 
many of their battles for public 


sentiment; in repelling the at- 
tacks of unjust legislators and 
commissions, They have rarely 
used these great implements—in- 
telligently. As a rule, if they have 
. advertised for public sentiment 
through newspaper advertise- 
ments, it has been an eleventh- 
hour measure adopted in a great 
crisis, 
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The railroads of the State of 
New York—splendid advertisers 
for passenger traffic each one of 
them—united in such an eleventh- 
hour appeal throughout the news- 
papers of the State against the 
so-called full-crew bill, which was 
then before the Governor of the 
State—a bill which would add 
more than $2,000,000 to their costs 
of operation. The “ad” was gen- 
erous in proportions, but the Gov- 
ernor laughed at it and signed 
the bill. He was a shrewd enough 
molder of public opinion to know 
that the railroads had thrown 
away their money. 

On the other hand, what a dif- 
ferent result might have been 
written if the railroads steadily 
and persistently, whether under 
legislative fire or in times of 
seeming calm, had told their story 
quietly and interestingly) through 
the newspapers of the State. It 
would not have cost them any- 
thing like $2,000,000 a year to 
have brought an intelligent pub- 
lic sentiment to their aid. The 
work accomplished by the tele- 
phone companies—a form of 
transportation advertising which, 
unfortunately, we have not had 
time to consider—should point 
large possibilities to the railroad 
companies. 

These large possibilities cannot 
be realized or come anywhere near 
being realized until the advertising 
department is given the recogni- 
tion too long denied it in railroad 
organizations. They cannot be 
realized with an advertising man- 
ager buried at some inferior desk 
in the passenger department, the 
ideas which are his creations be- 
ing warped and turned by the 
men above him until he could not 
recognize his brain-children when 
he meets them upon the printed 
page.. They only can be realized 
by a railroad which is progressive 
enough to shake off tradition and 
to accept in all their fullness those 
doctrines of advertising which 
have instilled new energies into 
so many other forms of commer- 
cial endeavor in America. 


Charles E. Jones has severed his 
connection with the Curtis Advertising 
Company, of Detroit. His plans are 
not announced. 
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Seeking Out Your Best 


(Continued from page 8) 
very act of experimenting with 
tangents in departments may lead 
to bigger things. 


THE RESULT OF A DRUGGIST’S ENTER- 
PRISE 


A druggist named Stecher in 
Cleveland had invented a massage 
cream, which he sold over his 
counter. It did not form even a 
department of his business, but a 
mere item only. He made up his 
mind there was some way to 
strengthen the sales of that prod- 
uct, so, when business was dull 
in the store, he went out in per- 
son to sell it to barbers. 

Thus he jarred the circle some- 
what, for it was not customary 
for druggists to call on barbers 
except to be shaved and clipped. 
Stecher was original in his think- 
ing and acting, and presently he 
did establish his incidental prod- 
uct on the dignity of a real de- 
partment. 

Then what happened? Prob- 
ably you know, for almost every 
day you have some optical dem- 
onstration of the existence of 
Pompeian Cream. Stecher broke 
away from conventions altogether 
when, with the aid of advertising, 
he began marketing his product, 
not to barbers, but to the whole 
people. He doesn’t own the drug 
store to-day because he has some- 
thing immensely better. 

Or take Mennen in Newark. 
He was a druggist, too, with a 
mere item, toilet powder, among 
the specialties he made and sold 
over his counter. He thought it 
ought to form a department, but 
there was no apparent way to 
make it such, He was hemmed 
in on every side by the unusual 
limitations of a retail druggist— 
from which few ever escape. 

But Mennen was original to an 
unusual degree, and curious'y in- 
different to what people might say 
of him. He went out in a wagon 
with two colored comedians, set 
up a stand on street corners, and, 
having entertained the people with 
music and song, proceeded at each 


stop to deliver an address himself 
on his toilet powder. 

Few men would want to do that, 
of course, but the question al. 
ways harks back to the original 
proposition: “There are more 
ways than one.” 

This odd method of selling 
Mennen’s powder, was not, how- 
ever, a success, except inasmuch 
as even a failure may sometimes 
succeed. If it did not have the 
effect of making the product a 
national one, it brought to Mr. 
Mennen’s assistance—what? Ad- 
vertising men with co-ordinate 
plans and broad vision. 

Mennen died a millionaire in 
his prime. But the success still 
goes on. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER’S 
ACHIEVEMENT 


There are odd ways, indeed, of 
achieving the results you set out 
to attain. The very diversity of 
the things that have been done 
surprise one and furnish food for 
fresh enterprises. 

Hammacher, Schlemmer & 
Co. were wholesale hardware 
merchants in New York be- 
fore you were born, no doubt. 
They began business in 1848, but 
for nearly sixty years they kept 
to the path of comparative ob- 
scurity. Up to a few years ago 
you never heard of them. This 
does not signify that they were 
not prosperous. Probably they 
were. But the thinking orbits of 
the chief executives were no 
larger than the wholesale trade 
they served. 

Then suddenly somebody broke 


out of that orbit and asked:. 


“Why — shouldn’t . Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co. have a na- 
tional reputation among all the 
people, whether retail or whole- 
sale in their associations? Why 
shouldn’t the house be known to 
every boy, as well as to every 
man ?” 

How? By what possible meth- 
od could a mere wholesale hard- 
ware house make its name as fa- 
miliar to the people as Mennen’s? 

This looked like. a stumper. 
Under the old methods of thought, 
it would have been a stumper. 
But what the house did was sim- 
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T is human nature to resent 

paying more than any one else 
and to demand cheap telephone 
service regardless of the cost of 
providing it. 


But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn’t be cheap. 


It would simply mean that those 
making a few calls a day were 
paying for the service of the 
merchant or corporation handling 


hundreds of calls. 
That wouldn’t be fair, would 


it? No more so than that you 
should pay the same charge for 


a quart of milk as another pays 


for a gallon. 


To be of the greatest usefulness, 
the telephone should reach every 
home, office and business place. 
To put it there, rates must be so 
graded that every person may 
have the kind of service he re- 
quires, at a rate he can easily 


afford. 
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F r Play in Telephone Rates 


Abroad, uniform rates have 
been tried by the government- 
owned systems and have so re- 
stricted the use of the telephone 
that it is of small value. 


The great majority of Bell sub- 
scribers actually pay less than the 
average rate. There are a few 
who use the telephone in their 
business for their profit who pay 
according to their use, establishing 
an average rate higher than that 
paid by the majority of the sub- 
scribers. 


To make a uniform rate would 
be increasing the price to the 
many for the benefit of the few. 


All may have the service they 
require at a price which is fair 
and reasonable for the use each 
makes of the telephone. 


These are reasons why the 
United States has the cheapest and 
most efficient service and the largest 
number of telephones in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


‘One System 


Universal Service 
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plicity itself. It made up nine 
kits of tools, ranging in price 
from $9 to $125, and advertised 
them in the national magazines 
and otherwise. 

By hammering everlastingly on 
the tool idea, the house has done 
much, at least, to establish the 
reputation it seeks—the Tiffany of 
the tool trade. Thus it has ac- 
complished a broader aim of fix- 
ing its identity indelibly in the 
minds, not merely -of the people 
at large, but with those men who 
are, perforce, big buyers of tools 
and the like. 

Printers’ INK recently told the 
story of billiards—how an original 
idea did a great deal to restore 
this gentleman’s game of the table, 
and to quicken heavily the sales of 
the Brunswick - Balke-Collender 
Company. Just a reference, here, 
will point the instance. 

“Why don’t you advertise?” the 
president was asked by an adver- 
tising man. 

“Because we have absolutely 
nothing to advertise,’ was the an- 
swer. 


Well, the advertising man and 
the company together found some- 


thing to advertise—the “baby 
grand” billiard table. This cam- 
paign marked the beginning of a 
radical departure in sales plans. 
Here again the thought orbit was 
smashed, 


THE ORIGIN OF THUMBTACKS 


In New York, also, lived one 
Arthur P. Jackson, who, having 
been connected for years with 
pen manufacturing, naturally 
might have been expected to go 
on thinking pens, or in pen el- 
lipses. But, somehow or other, 
he got to thinking about the last 
thing in the world you would ex- 
pect in a pen man. Tacks! 

At that time artists and 
draughtsmen used a little tack 
which they drove home. not with 
a tackhammer, but with thumb 
pressure. The general public, 
however, thought a tackhammer 
necessary when it used tacks of 
any sort. 

In this situation Jackson saw a 
new market—thumbtacks for the 
people, and he proceeded to de- 
velop it with a trade-mark, “Solid- 
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hed.” Thumbtacks are in 
versal use to-day. 

In other instances disadvantages 
and limitations have often been 
turned into assets. It usually 
takes a new point of view to do 
this. 

Long. years ago Moe Levy 
started a tiny clothing store at 
Walker and Baxter Streets, on 
the East Side in New York. He 
attained a local reputation in his 
neighborhood, but it didn’t look 
as if Moe Levy ever had a chance 
to get any Broadway trade. 

But Levy and some advertising 
men got on the track of an un- 
trammeled idea. They decided to 
make capital out of the very re- 
strictions that hemmed this mer- 
chant in. Walker Street was only 
a short distance from Broadway, 
and Walker Street rents were 
vastly cheaper than Broadway 
rents. 

So they began to advertise Moe 
Levy from that standpoint. Why 
not step over to Walker Street 
and buy clothing, when the dif- 
ference in the selling expense 
could be the customer’s gain? 
That was the burden of the ap- 
peal. Then, too, capital was made 
out of the very name, Moe Levy, 
which ordinarily, might not have 
the Broadway appeal. The name 
was featured in such a way that 
it stood for economy, square deal- 
ing and money back. 

The Moe Levy business is to- 
day one of the largest in the re- 
tail clothing line in New York, 
drawing a huge trade from the 
East Side, and from other sec- 
tions of the city as well. 


uni- 


HOW COWARD CAPITALIZED A POOR ~ 
LOCATION 


Another merchant who capital- 
ized a poor location is Coward, 
the shoe dealer of Greenwich 
Street, New York. He featured 
it in his advertisements in such a 
way that a large clientele came to 
consider the location an advan- 
tage to themselves. Moreover, 
it had a part in building up a city 
mail-order trade. 

For years the Western Union 
Telegraph Company had been go- 
ing to the bad, previous to the 
time Theodore N. Vail became its 
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British-Market 
Information 


Opportunities for American Trade 


Many British manufacturers are being 
starved for want of German materials, parts, 
or tools. 

Many manufactured articles of large 
consumption are in short supply because the 
whole demand has hitherto been imported 
from Germany. British manufacturers are 
slow to replace these, and America could 
easily supply the demand—often large. 


Information the Key 
to an Open Door 


Practically everything comes in tariff 
free. The movement to boycott “Enemy 
Goods” will favour American wares. 

Information will be furnished and en- 
quiries made on behalf of correspondents, 
at a reasonable fee; proportionate to the 
amount of my time used. For a few dollars 
a very valuable market may be opened for 
you. 


Thomas Russell 


President, Incorporated Society of Advertisement Consultants, London. 
, : 


Formerly Advertisement Manager of “The Times,” the leading 
London daily. 


17, Surrey Street, London, England 


Cable address—when code addresses permitted by Censor— 
Adconsult, London. 
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president. The company thought 
it had nothing to sell except ten- 
word messages at a fixed price. 
with so much a word additional. 
With the exception of the press 
service, railroad business, and 
trade of that class, the ten-word 
message constituted its service. 

Vail, whose swing of mental 
action was big enough to take in 
all sorts of ideas that usually float 
outside of men’s paths, said to 
the company : 

“Our operating equipment is 
rushed to desperation during part 
of the day, but the greater part 
of the time our facilities are com- 
paratively idle. Surely this com- 
pany can find other things to sell 
the whole people.” 

Then he proceeded to find 
things to sell. He sold the night 
letter, the day letter, the cable 
letter, the week-end letter, and 
other products of the sort. He 
connected up an operating ar- 
rangement with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, whereby telegrams could be 
telephoned to the receiving office 
of the telegraph company, and 
delivered in the same way. The 
Western Union had for decades 
been merely an adjunct of busi- 
ness, but Vail gave it a new out- 
let, by making it a social and 
family convenience. Formerly 
the receipt of a telegram in a 
private household was the signal 
for panic. It meant death or ex- 
treme illness, or other news of 
extraordinary kind. But to-day 
the head of the family, away from 
home, sends a night letter merely 
to say that he is well, and busi- 
ness is good, and that he hap- 
pened to meet some old friend, 
and so on. His wife sends a night 
letter back saying that the chil- 
dren’s party was a success, and 
that it rained in the night. 

Vail completely overturned the 
selling plan of the Western Union, 
and added heavily to its receipts, 
simply because he had a new vi- 
sion on the market for telegrams. 

For many years the business of 
the New York Telephone Com- 
pany was held down by a sales 
plan with a limited vision—just 
as the Western Union had been. 
But in 1894 U. N. Bethell, presi- 


dent of the company, developed a 
graduated rate based on the num- 
ber of messages passing over the 
wires. In the succeeding ten 
years the business increased ten 
fold. 

In like manner the insurance 
companies have found new mar- 
kets by getting a different angle 
on their business and on the peo- 
ple. The development of new 
forms of policies has tremendous- 
ly increased the volume of pre- 
miums. 

Probably there is many a busi- 
ness to-day that stands where 
some of these various enterprises 
stood when they thought around 
the circle. All the paths seem to 
be blocked, perhaps. But no 
doubt here and there men will 
rise out of obscurity, shake off 
the shackles of habit, and lead the 
way out. 

It is interesting, too, to observe 
how frequently an advertising 
man figures conspicuously in the 
making over of a business, Per- 
haps more often than otherwise, 
the regeneration is due to his in- 
itiative and everlasting persist- 
ence. 


“Tmpudent Searching for Short 
Words” 


York Times, 
upon the style of Sir John 


commenting 
French's 
campaign reports, administers a tart 
rebuke to those writers who imagine 
that good English can be compounded 
only from monosyllables: ‘‘His narra- 
tive style is beaut!fully lucid, without 
any of that laborious—and impudent— 
searching for short words which the 
misguided think is essential to  sim- 
plicity.” 


The New 


M. P. Walsh With McAtamney 
Company 
M. P. Walsh who has resigned the 
office of Deputy Commissioner, Depatt- 
ment of Water Supply for Queens 
Borough, New York, will be associated 
after November 1 with the advertising 
agency of Hugh McAtamney Company. 
Mr. Walsh was, for several years, 
real-estate editor of a New York morn- 
ing newspaper and will make a specialty 
of real estate advertising. 


J. David Stern, recently owner of the 
New Brunswick, N. J.. Daily News, has 
purchased of Colonel Frank O. Lowden 
and others the controlling interest in 
the Evening News, an evening paper in 
Springfield, I‘linois. 
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Towle Maple Products Adver- 
tises Challenge 


The Towle Mapte Products Company, 
St. Paul, is using pages in a list of 
newspapers to present their $500 chal- 
lenge and positive guarantee, which 


reads: 

SW will pay $500 to any person who 
can show in any way that Towle’s Lo 
Cabin Syrup contains any glucose, seit 
or any adulterant or preservative. This 
reward will be paid in cash instantly 
upon proof. We penny guarantee 
the wholesome purity of Towle’s Log 
Cabin. Syrup. Any housewife who 
orders a can from her grocer and finds 
that it is not exactly as we represent 
will have her money cheerfully refunded 
if she will write us.” 


Ford Agents Organize 


An organization for mutual aid was 
effected last weck by about thirty-five 
of the agents of the Ford Motor Com. 
pany in southeastern Pennsylvania. The 
object of the organization is the ex- 
change of se!ling views and methods 
and general aid and advancement. All 
dealers and agents of Ford cars in 
Pennsylvania east of Harrisburg will be 
asked to join. 


Arthur Story, until recently on the 
advertising staff of The Evening Tele- 
graph, of Philadelphia, is now connected’ 
with the advertising department of The 
Evening Ledger, of that city. 


ILINOIS. 


Don’t Grandjuryize Your Vig- 
ilance Committee 


The vice-president of a big corpora- - 
tion in the City of New York heard 
one day that an old friend of his had 
fallen on unfortunate days, and stood 
a fine chance to be indicted by the 
grand jury. aga! he hastened 
out and found a_ political friend. 
“John,” he said, giving him the name 
of the man threatened with indictment, 
“this fellow is a close friend of mine, 
and I don’t want him indicted. Can you 
fix it up for me with the next grand 
jury?” ‘Leave it to me,” said Te. 
“Til fix it.’ “Fix it sure?” ‘“Abso- 
lutely sure. Leave it to me, I tell you.” 
A few weeks later the rich man read 
in a newspaper that his old and unfortu- 
nate friend was on the grand jury. He 
immediately called up friend politician. 
“I’m afraid you misunderstood me,’’ he 
said excitedly. “I didn’t ask you to put 
that fellow on the grand jury.” “Now, 
listen,” said the politician, very bored, 
“‘you ask me not to let him be indicted. 
Well, I’ve fixed it. There'll be no mis- 
take. Grand juries are grand—to them- 
selves.” 

In appointing members of vigilance 
committees, club officials must exercise 
the greatest care. More than once ef- 
forts have been made to rob vigilance 
committees of their effectiveness by 
burdening them with men who sought 
the position merely for the protection 
of themselves.—Assoctlated Advertising 
for October. 
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SUBURBAN CAR ADVERTISING 
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INLAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 








IN CHICAGO—To bring the most discriminating buyers 
to the doors of the most exclusive shops as well as 
the largest stores you must use the Illinois Central. 


For rates and up-to-the-minute data on Car Advertising, write The Inland 
Advertising Agency, 35 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The Best Whatever his 


more immediate 
Friends of concerns may be, 


Advertising the ultimate de- 
sire of every advertising man who 
is worth his salt is the welfare 
and the advancement of the ad- 
vertising industry. Whether he 
manages a department, or repre- 
sents an agency; whether he 
stands in the relation of a buyer 
of space or a seller; his object 
is the perfection of the machinery 
of distribution and sales, the 
elimination of waste effort, and 
the demonstration of the value of 
advertising as a business and a 
social force. Otherwise he has no 
wholly adequate excuse for being 
an advertising man at all. 

From such advertising men a 
debt of gratitude—too often unac- 
knowledged—is due those adver- 
tisers who give freely of their 
wisdom and experience for the 
advancement of the industry. 
The obligation is particularly 
pressing just now, when we 
are forced to listen to more 
or less talk about a _ slump 
in advertising, and when the nat- 
ural and inevitable mortality of 
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accounts is increased by the ef- 
fects of the war. We should pay 
our debt in full to those who have 
been willing to record just how 
and where success has been at- 
tained through advertising, and to 
point out some of the pitfalls 
along the road. They have been 
planting seeds which are growing 
into the future crop of advertis- 
ers, and in that harvest every ad- 
vertising man has an interest. 

In perfectly plain terms, we 
mean that every advertising man 
should be grateful to those who 
have helped advance the industry 
through the columns of Printers’ 
Ink, and, to a certain extent, 
through other mediums. It means 
something to the advertising in- 
dustry when a man like George 
B. Cortelyou, president of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, and former Secretary 
of the Treasury, tells what ad- 
vertising has meant to a big pub- 
lic service corporation. It means 
something when Charles H. Stein- 
way is willing to talk intimately 
of the policies which have placed 
the house of Steinway & Sons 
in the very front rank of an im- 
portant industry. It means some- 
thing when concerns like the East- 
man Kodak Company, the L. E. 
Waterman Company, the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Company and many 
others give tangible evidence as 
to the effect of national advertis- 
ing upon the price and the quality 
of their goods. 

The stories of successful cam- 
paigns, told by men who have 
known them from the _ inside, 
which have been published in 
PrinTERS’ INK, would fill several 
volumes. Each of those stories 
is a distinct contribution to the 
advancement of advertising. They 
have carried their message to non- 
advertising manufacturers, and to 
those who have been half sold on 
the value of advertising ; they have 
been used by agency men to 
quicken dilatory prospects into ac- 
tion, and by periodical men to 
demonstrate the value of space 
intelligently used. They have 
shown how there is scarcely a 
field of business enterprise in 
which somebody has not found 
advertising an efficient tool. Not 
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so long ago those campaigns 
would have been regarded as trade 
secrets. Advertising men should 
appreciate the broad-minded un- 
selfishness of those who are will- 
ing to share them with the whole 
fraternity. 

And then, in addition to the 
stories of campaigns, there are 
the articles which deal with spe- 
cific problems of merchandising: 
how the jobbers’ opposition was 
overcome, how the retail clerks 
are taught to be better salespeople, 
how new outlets are located, and 
so on. There are the articles on 
trade-marks and unfair competi- 
tion which help the manufacturer 
to preserve intact the good will 
which has been built up for his 
product by advertising. There are 
articles on window display, sam- 
pling and premiums; the use of 
testimonials; catalogues and fol- 
low up. 

Not one of those articles but 
represents the experience of some 
successful advertiser, put into the 
form in which it can most readily 
be used for the benefit of all ad- 
vertising men, And just as it is 
impossible to give without get- 
ting, the sharers of their experi- 
ences benefit in the giving of them. 
Every non-advertiser who is con- 
vinced that he should advertise, 
and every advertiser who is per- 
suaded to remain in the ranks, 
tends to increase the public confi- 
dence in advertising. Every in- 
crease in the volume of advertis- 
ing tends to keep the cost of ad- 
vertising down. If the percentage 
of advertisers who go each year 
to the advertising graveyard can 
be reduced by concrete evidence 
of success through advertising, 


by merchandising suggestions, bet- 
ter copy, or anything else, it is a 
benefit to all concerned. 

It is not so hard to understand 
how the creation of more adver- 
tisers and better advertisers helps 


all alike. It is the same principle 
which has induced the Eastman 
Kodak Company to promote in- 
terest in photography rather than 
merely to insist that its cameras 
are better than others, which has 

made it profitable for the Aeolian 
Company to advertise the idea of 
music in the home instead of 


ary would 
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merely Pianolas—policies which 
undoubtedly create some business 
for competitors, but which bring 
vastly more business straight 
home. It is the same with adver- 
tising. That which tends to in- 
crease the knowledge of advertis- 
ing and the confidence in adver- 
tised goods also tends to increase 
the business of each advertiser. 
That the war in Europe has not 
worked greater havoc among 
American advertisers is largely 
due, we believe, to the fact that 
so many leading business men 
have given incontrovertible evi- 
dence in support of their faith in 
advertising. To those who have 
thus gone on record the thanks 


-of all advertising men are unques- 


tionably due. 


A Basisfor Paul Feiss, of 


Judging the Joseph & 


Feiss Company, 
the Appropria-C\eyeland 
tion (Clothcraft 
Clothes), gives Printers’ INK an 
inside view of his method of de- 
termining the advertising appro- 
priation which may prove inter- 
esting to concerns seeking some 
other basis than an arbitrary per- 
centage of the gross sales. “When 
we ,, began considering advertis- 
ing,” says Mr. Feiss, “and its re- 
lation to our business, we decided 
that it must come under the classi- 
fication of cost of distribution, 
which, generally speaking, we di- 
vided into the cost of selling 
through salesmen and the cost of 
selling through advertising. 

“We decided that any advertis- 
ing, to be successful, must enable 
the individual salesman to produce 
greater sales at a proportionate 
reduction in the expense. This 
applied both to traveling expense 
and’ salesmen’s earnings. If we 
could assist the salesman to in- 
crease his aggregate sales, his sal- 
become a smaller per- 
centage of the total, and if he 
could increase the amount sold to 
each customer his traveling ex- 
pense would not be materially in- 
creased, so that this item would 
also be reduced to a lower per- 
centage of his total sales. Our 
actual experience has proved the 
theory correct.” 
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The size of the advertising ap- 
propriation, then, is determined by 
the decrease in the cost of sell- 
ing the goods by salesmen. It 
is rigidly kept within a certain 
percentage of the gross sales, 
which percentage is determined by 
the actual decrease of the ratio 
between salesmen’s salaries and 
traveling expenses and their total 
sales. In other words, the de- 
crease in the selling cost (ignor- 
ing the advertising expenditure) 
is credited to advertising, and the 
appropriation is increased by a 
sum which approximately repre- 
sents the actual saving. 

Of course, the method outlined 
above can afford only a basis for 
determining the size of the ap- 
propriation. It cannot be regard- 
ed as a mathematical formula 
which, with infallible accuracy, 
will establish a definite sum every 
time. The business of selling 
goods has not reached the place 
where mathematics can take the 
place of good judgment. If a 
year of panic, for example, should 
bring a decrease in the company’s 
sales, or a prolonged strike should 
tie up the manufacture of the 
goods, we do not believe that 
the formula would be permitted 
to overrule the good sense of the 
management. But as a basis for 
the exercise of judgment, and as 
a measure of the effectiveness of 
the advertising which has been 
done, the system undoubtedly has 
very great value. 


We are so accus- 
tomed to meas- 
ure progress in 
terms of gross 
sales and net profits that we 
sometimes forget that those fig- 
ures, important as they are, do not 
tell the whole story. For exam- 
ple, a casual reading of the an- 
nual report of the General Mo- 
tors Company for the year ending 
July 1, 1914, might indicate that 
the comnany had harely held its 
own. The gross sales of the sub- 
sidiary companies (which include 
the Cadillac, Buick and other 
well-known concerns) amounted 
to $85,373,30296. as compared 
with $85,603,919.85 for 1913. Net 
profits were $7,947,412.80, as com- 


Enlarging 
the | 
Market 


‘for lower 
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pared with $8,284,139.77 a year 
ago. Yet, as stated above, the fig- 
ures do not by any means tell 
the whole story, since the sales 
for 1914 represent the sale of ten 
per cent more cars, at correspond- 
ingly lower prices. 

In other words, the item which 
does not show in the balance sheet 
is an’ enlarged market; an _ in- 
crease in the number of users of 
the company’s products  whicli 
means an increase in the value of 
its good will. The probability 
that the concern will continue to 
earn its net profits is increased 
because of the greater number of 
people who use its cars. Satisfied 
customers are the stones with 
which the structure of good will 
is built, and the more customers 
there are the greater the building. 

More than one sales and adver- 
tising manager has bewailed the 
fact that an increasing number of 
orders for smaller quantities, or 
priced goods, has 
brought down. the total of gross 
sales, and prevented the making 
of a “record.” Such a condition 
does not necessarily mean prog- 
ress backward, however. If the 
increase is in the right place, and 
if it really represents an enlarge- 
ment of the company’s market, a 
slight decrease in the gross sales 
may be regarded with equanimity. 


Incorporate “Made-in-America” 


Association 

Articles of incorporation were granted 
at Albany last week to the ‘‘Made-in- 
Ametica” Products Association with a 
nominal capital of $10,000. The stock, 
which will be issued in shares of $100 
each, will be subscribed to by manufac. 
turers or distributors interested in fur 
thering the sale of American-mad¢ 
products. 

According to one of the organizers « of 
the association the p'an of action calls 
for raising a fund which will be devoted 
to an advertising campaign exploiting 
American manufactures. This will be 
done by a system of monthly dues. - 

The board of directors, members of 
which will serve without compensation, 
include C. A. Whelan. president of th« 
United Cigar Stores Company; Carl J. 
Schumann, of Moller & Schumann, va' 
nish manufacturers; Harry Tipper, 
the Texas Company; R . Holmes, of 
Crofut & Knapp ‘ompany, and Henry 
Thompson, of Thompson, Freedman & 
Cooke. A meeting was held on Tues 
day at the temporary office of the asso: 
ciation, 115 Broadway, New York. to 
make further arrangements regarding 
the prceposed advertising campaign. 





Nature’s Law of Balance 


The section outlying New York City 
experienced an exceptionally rainy season 
during the Summer just closed—resulting 
in abnormal growth of shrubs and trees. 
This growth is weak and fibrous, the bulk 
of which will be Winter killed when 
nature plies the test. Normal rains would 
have produced strong, woody growth—real 
permanency. 

Nature’s law of balance applies just as 
surely to man and business. Advancement 
too rapid saps strength—kills permanency. 
Lasting progress, real growth, truth of 
purpose is LIFE’S definite aim and busi- 
ness policy. The present strength and value 
of LIFE is perpetually assured through its 
policy of always building for the future. 

When considering space values remember 
Nature’s law of balance and 


-LIFE- 


Older than most of them—in wisdom and years. 
Younger than all of them—in spirit and action. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st Street, West, No. 17, New York. 
5. F. Provandie, Western Megr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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Fund for Life Insurance 
Campaign Pledged 


NDICATING their emphatic 

indorsement of a plan for the 
national and general advertising 
of life insurance first proposed 
two years ago, delegates to the 
convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, held 
in Cincinnati during the week 
ending September 19, expressed 
their confidence in the possibility 
of increasing business largely by 
this means. With pledges already 
secured for the contribution of 
$22,000 of a proposed fund of 
$100,000 to be collected for this 
purpose, Warren M. Horner, of 
Minneapolis, head of the commit- 
tee in charge of the matter, stated 
that he is much encouraged over 
the prospect for the consummation 
of the plan. 

First broached by Mr. Horner 
at the national convention held at 
Memphis two years ago, the plan 
for a general life insurance adver- 
tising campaign, to be financed by 
contributions from the general 
agents of all the companies in the 
field, obtained the official indorse- 
ment of the organization a year 
ago, and following that over 
twenty State and local organiza- 
tions of life underwriters have in- 
dividually indorsed the idea and 
expressed their willingness to con- 
tribute toward the necessary ex- 
pense. There is practically no dis- 
sent among live life-insurance 
men to the proposition that adver- 
tising will benefit the business, the 
only cause of delay so far having 
been some difference of opinion 
as to the method of assessment 
for the contributions to be col- 
lected. 


HOW THE MONEY IS BEING RAISED 


At the recent meeting a plan 
was proposed by the committee 
on education and conservation, of 
which Mr. Horner is chairman, 
and which is handling the propo- 
sition which met with general ap- 
proval, and it is upon this plan 
that $22,000 has already been 
pledged, as stated above. It is 
proposed to make a levy of five 
cents on each one thousand dollars 
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of insurance written, to be paid 
by the general agency handling 
the business; and, while this sum 
is a coraparatively inconsiderable 
percentage of even a small gen- 
eral-agency commission, it is esti- 
mated that such a levy, if met by 
all of the general agencies, would 
produce a revenue which would 
finance a big advertising cam- 
paign. 

It is further proposed, under 
this plan, which was approved by 
the executive committee of the 
organization, to expend twenty per 
cent of any funds collected for 
some form of national advertising, 
and to turn back the remainder 
for expenditure in newspaper ad- 
vertising in the communities by 
which it was contributed, so that 
the bulk of the money collected 
from the various agencies will 
be spent in a manner which should 
result in their direct benefit. 
Under this plan, however, the copy 
used in newspapers would be pre- 
pared under the direction of the 
bureau or committee having all of 
the advertising in charge, in order 
that the best results might be ob- 
tained. 


WOULD USE FAMOUS WRITERS 


The principal object to be aimed 
at, especially in the national ad- 
vertising, is the education of the 
public on the subject of life in- 
surance, and in order to accom- 
plish this effectively it is probable 
that the plan adopted will be 
somewhat novel, differing materi- 
ally from ordinary advertising. 
One suggestion along this line 
which met with general approval, 
and which may be adopted, was - 
that writers of note be selected 
to write stories, with plenty of 
fictional interest, impressing the 
desired points on magazine read- 
ers. These stories would, of 
course, be published and paid fo1 
as advertising. That this idea is 
far from impracticable, and that 
it has already been attempted to a 
certain extent by the organization, 
is indicated by the fact that Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, the famous 
story-writer, was invited to ad- 
dress the organization, and com- 
plied by furnishing an essay of 
considerable merit and interest. 
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Prod of Pulling Power 


A period of depression means that advertisers will forsake the weaker for 
the stronger mediums. It is a case of make it pay—or quit. Money that 
was formerly invested haphazardly must be concentrated on mediums of 
greatest pulling power. 

Popular Electricity & Modern Mechanics is the only magazine in_its class 
which shows a consistent yearly gain for October as shown by PRINTERS’ 
INK summary. 

Knowing this, the fact that the last issue contained sufficient new business 
to warrant a sixteen-page addition is significant. A 





It proves that here is a medium reaching a grouped and responsive class 
market—a market of men with oredsbermaien mental habits—which pays 
dollar for dollar on the advertising investment. 

This is a time of conservation in advertising. Get the most out of your 
appropriation by concentrating on known buyers, of known desires and 
known wealth, If you have anything to sell to men, write for full statistics 
about the 151,000 thinking men who read 


Popular Electricity & Modern Mechanics 


—it’s “The Human Interest 
Dynamo of the Magazine Field’”’ 


Responsive Class Circulation at Low General Magazine Rates 


32 Union Square, New York 








Color Process Printin3? 


and Engravin3, 
Catalogs, Circulars, Covers, 


Inserts, Car Cards, 
Poster Stamps 


Cone, Parker & Storfer 


730-740 N. Franklin St. 
Chicago 
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F the ten leading class magazines 
and women’s publications for 
October 


Harper’s Bazar 


is the only one which shows a gain, 
based on figures of Printers’ Ink. 
Below we give the figures, listing 
other publications first, second, etc., 
according to their volume of adver- 
) tising: 


Gain Loss 
Harper’s Bazar 19,403 lines ....... 
1st Magazine Over 12,000 lines 
2nd Magazine “2000 “ 
3rd Magazine as. * i200 
4th Magazine 
5th Magazine 
6th Magazine 
7th Magazine 
8th Magazine 
9th Magazine 


a 


“ 


175% gain is a remarkable record at 
this time, when the tendency is to 
keep a close watch over expenditures, 
proving that Harper’s Bazar is the 
logical medium because it is the one 
which has survived the test. 


December forms close 
- October 25th 





E. M. ALEXANDER, Advertising Manager 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
Western Office: 437 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
London Paris Geneva Berlin 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
OCTOBER 
Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising. ) 

Agate 
Lines. 
27,664 
20,912 
19,400 
17,852 
17,619 
17,149 
16,858 
15,078 
14,123 
12,924 
12,264 
11,312 
10,836 
10,224 
9,073 
8,204 
8,095 
7,650 
6,776 


Pages. 
Cosmopolitan 
World’s Work 93 
Review of Reviews....... 86 
McClure’s 79 
Harper’s Magazine 78 
Everybody’s 
Metropolitan (cols.)....... 
Scribner’s ' 
American (cola,)........06 
Sunset—The Pacific 


Munsey’s 

Century 

Current Opinion (cols.)... 
KCOM. )iaic o's 
Popular (2 issues) 

Atlantic 

Soy’s Magazine €cols.).... 
Wide World 

Red Book 


Overland 


American Boy 


Argosy 

St: NiGhQia@en aw edke 4250 
Bookman 

Ainslee’s 

Strand 

Lippincott’s 

Blue Book 

Smith’s 


3,136 
1,792 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) , 


IN 


Columns. Lines. 

Vogue (8 IWR) 6 ivcscces 591 93,510 

Ladies’ Home Journal..... 203 40,600 

r’s Bazz 182 30,519 
Maga- 

132 

Woman’s Home Companion 129 


Housekeeping 
ine (pages) 
25,900 
21,238 
20,900 


Delineator 

Pictorial 104 
Ladies’ 87 
McCall’s 

Woman’s Magazine 80 
Designer 79 
Priscilla 94 
People’s Home Journal.... 
Housewife 

Mother’s Magazine 


Modern 15,792 
15,764 
12,744 


Agate 





6,496 | 
5,488 | 
5,376 

5,264 | 
5,124 | 
4,620 | 
4,362 | 
4,256 | 


2,016 * 


29,612 | 


17,400 | 
16,734 | 
16,034 | 
15,999 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


12,738 | 


' 


‘ 


am 


emmna 
ee) 
ce, 


acti 


\ 
\ 
\ 


Manon) 


Our editorial and circulation 
plaos for the coming months 
ate so big that we hope soon 
to show you where the top 
rung of this ladder rests. 

Its resting place is a symbol of something 
we all are striving for. 


J. MITCHEL THORSEN 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Agate 

Columns. Lines. 
10,744 
9,875 
9,800 
5,643 
3,086 


Holland’s Magazine 
People’s Popular Monthly. 
Woman’s World 

Home Life 

Needlecraft 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 

Agate 

Lines. 

51,912 


Pages. 
Bieter COD cia cceccccece 309 
Country Life in America 
(cols.) 
Vanity Fair (cols.)....... 182 
System 
Architectural Record 
Popular Mechanics 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 135 
Popular Electricity and 
Modern Mechanics 
Craftsman 
National Sportsman 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 
House & Garden (cols.)... 
Field & Stream 
Countryside Mag. & Sub- 
urban Life (cols.)...... 
Physical Culture 
pie OS ee ere 
Outer’s Book 
Outing 
Outdoor Life 
International Studio (cols.) 
Arts & Decoration (cols.).. 
Technical World 
American Homes & Gardens 
(cols.) 
Garden Magazine (cols.).. 
Recreation (cols.)......... 
co eS eres 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 


31,196 
28,904 
28,280 
26,152 
23,296 
22,806 


16,375 
14,686 
11,648 
11,634 
11,557 
10,248 


9,442 
9,177 
7,954 
7,924 
7,420 
7,168 
7,098 
6,090 
5,936 


5,649 
5,558 
4,886 
4,400 
3,680 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 
Agate 
. Lines. 
25,284 
24,434 
16,352 


MacLean’s 

*Canadian Courier 

Canadian Magazine (pages) 73 

Canadian Ladies’ Home 
Journal 13,600 


*4 September issues. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
SEPTEMBER WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) 
Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
September 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 162 
Scientific American 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Life 
Forest & Stream 
Christian Herald 
Leslie’s 
Youth’s Companion 
Outlook (pages) 
All-Story 
Churchman 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Judge 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Harper’s Weekly 


27,216 
16,167 
8,188 
8,027 
6,992 
5,221 
4,016 
3,864 
3,829 
3,384 
2,744 
2,688 
2,670 
2,325 
2,092 
1,942 


1,462 


September 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 155 
Collier’s 63 
Literary Digest 79 
Town & Country 41 6,982 
Leslie’s 26 =-55,310 
Life 37 —s5, 23 
Forest & Stream 30 
National Sunday Mag... 24 
Christian Herald 
Youth’s Companion 
Outlook (pages) 
Churchman 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Judge 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
All-Story 1,764 
Scientific American 1,493 
Harper’s Weekly 796 


September 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 136 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Town & Country 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American 
Christian Herald 
Life 
Youth’s Companion 
Forest & Stream 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Outlook (pages) 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Churchman 
Judge 
All-Story 
Harper’s Weekly 


26,044 
11,907 
11,145 


2,296 
2,008 
1,898 
1,770 


23,100 
14,724 
11,529 
9,400 
5,606 
§,122 
4,704 
4,129 
4,090 
3,239 
2,966 
2,492 
2,080 
1,707 
1,321 
1,176 
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For the Boosters— 





PRINTERS’ INK is too busy talk- 
ing business with prosperity pro- 
moters, to listen to the wailers of 


war. 


This is a message for those who 
are going after a good fall and a 
better winter, while their compet: 
itors are holding off. 


To those who are going after busi- 
ness,—sellers of advertising, ad- 
vertising agents, printers, lithog- 
raphers, specialty manufacturers, 
paper manufacturers; etc., etc.— 
PRINTERS’ INK offers a buying 


power of hundreds of millions. 








Have we sent you the details ? 


6 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 31st Street : : New York 
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Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
September 22-28 

Saturday Evening Post.. 
Collier’s 

Outlook (pages) 
Literary Digest 
Christian Herald 
Leslie’s 

Town & Country 

Forest & Stream 

Life 

Youth’s Companion 
National Sunday Mag... 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Churchman 

Scientific American 
Judge 

All-Story 

Harper’s Weekly 


September 29-30 
Christian Herald 
Outlook (pages) 


23,982 
16,604 
13,748 
11,011 
7,560 
6,429 
6,188 
3,763 
3,746 
3,558 
3,013 
2,698 
2,310 
1,978 
1,820 
1,817 
1,232 


675 


4,032 
2,212 


Totals for September 
Saturday Evening Post.... 100,342 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Scientific American 


24,602 








No well informed 
person ever ques- 
tioned the high qual- 
ity of the readers of 
LIPPINCOTT’S. 

For nearly 50 years 
the same _ well-to- 
do, educated class, 
who purchase _ the 
LIPPINCOTT _ books, 
have read this maga- 
zine. 

$75 a page for spe- 
cial position. 


LIPPINCOTT S 


MONTHEY MAGAZINI 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York CHICAGO 











| department 


| 
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*Outlook 

*Christian Herald 
Leslie’s 

Life 

Forest & Stream 
Youth’s Companion 
Associated Sunday 
Churchman 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.... 
tNational Sunday Mag 
All-Story 

Judge 

Harper’s Weekly 


Mags... 


x 


5 issues. 
7 2 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 

Agate 
Lines, 
93,510 


51,912 


Pages. 
1. Vogue (2 issues) (cols.) 591 
2. Motor (6G6.) 5 o0s5% 309 
3. Ladies’ Home _ Jour- 
oe ioe CS ee 
. Country Life in Amer- 
SM: MUN sic cece 
5. Harper’s Bazar (cols.) 
3. Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 
. Vanity Fair (cols.)... 
. System 
. Cosmopolitan 
. Architectural Record. 
. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (cols.)....... 
2. MacLean’s (cols.).... 
. Popular Mechanics... 
. Motor Boating (cols.) 
. Delineator (cols.).... 
. World’s Work 
7. Pictorial Review (cols.) 
. Review of Reviews.. 
. McClure’s 
. Harper’s Magazine... 3 7, 
. Ladies’ World (cols.) 87 17,400 
. Everybody’s § 17,149 
. Metropolitan (cols.).. 3,858 
- McCall’s (cols.)...... 1,734 
. Popular Electricity and 
Modern Mechanics... 


40,600 


31,196 


30,519 


29,612 
28,904 
28,280 
27,664 


26,152 


25,900 
25,284 
28,296 
22,806 
21,238 
20,912 
20,900 
19,400 
17,852 


619 


% 2 2 w W 
Om 09 Oe OS 


~ 
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Sargent & Co. Change Adver- 
tising Headquarters 
Beginning October 1, the advertising 


of Sargent & Co., manu- 
facturers of hardware, will be conducted 
at their New Haven instead of their 
New York office. 
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William Randolph Hearst in a recent message to his editors predicted 
that the war in Europe will enlarge our home markets to our home 
producers. He said: 


“Within the next few months, or even weeks, the mills and 
“factories all over the United States will be humming in an 
“effort to provide sufficient products to supply the demands of 
“our home markets. People who formerly bought foreign 
“goods will now buy American goods.” 

“This war will give Americans the impulse to develop trade 
“with South America and with the Orient, the thing they 
“should have done long ago, but which a compelling situation 
“like the present will make them do. It will advance this 
“country many years in commerce and manufactures beyond 
“the point which we have attained.” 

“Another immensely valuable thing that this war will do for 
“Americans will be to keep them at home. Everywhere from 
“Alaska to the Panama Canal are wonders that transcend 
“anything to be seen in Europe, Asia or Africa. Yet the 
“Americans, who live so near them, do not know them. We 
“do not realize the enjoyment, the health, the exalting ex- 
“perience to be got from them.” 


And this country he calls special attention to stretching from Alaska to 
the Panama Canal is going to profit most. It is the Sunset country. 
You can sell your goods here right now. We have the biggest crops in 
the history of the country. Our people have the price. They want the 
best. They will respond to your advertising. You can reach them 
through SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly. 


The new SUNSET, independently owned, published in the interests of 
the entire Sunset country, is an expression of and for Pacific Coast 
people. They are responding to the new magazine in tremendously in- 
creasing numbers. There never was a time when advertisers could get 
such good value for their money as is offered right now in SUNSET, 


Eastern Offices 


New York: 
515 Candler Building 
William A, Wilson 
Manager 


Boston: 
6 Beacon Street 
Charles Dorr 
Manager General Manager. 


Chicago: 
338 Marquette Building 
Graham C. Patterson 
Manager Member A. B. C. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
OCTOBER ADVERTISING 


1913. 1912. 1911. Total. 

Cosmopolitan 64 35,952 44,261 31,611 139,488 
Review of ee ee 24,943 26,234 30,688 101,265 
Everybod 23,750 26,488 33,030 100,417 
Sune The Pacific 25,088 30,968 29,036 98,016 
McClure’s Magazine 20,485 24,528 31,360 94,225 
World’s Work 24,416 24,846 23,604 93,778 
Scribner’s 16,450 19,719 20,048 71,295 
American Magazine * 17,129 14,896 23,240 69,388 
Munsey’s Magazine 12,488 25,144 66,808 
arper’s Magazine x 17,206 64,449 

Century ‘ ; 18,592 55,278 
Jearst’s & y 6,272 55,208 
urrent Opinion y 17,780 52,761 

Atlantic Monthly ,098 11,648 41,347 


Red Book 12,096 39,653 
Metropolitan ) 38 
rye d 


ae merican Boy 9,07 
Ainslee’s Magazine 4,620 


_ Boy's s Magazine 7,650 
ippincott’s 4,256 


Ps Nicholas 5,264 7 9712 
“275,045 ~ 335, 301 ” 353, 007 ~ 376,059 1,339,412 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
oa ue (2 issues) 93,510 105,610 84,016 72,384 355,520 
Ladies’ Home Journal 40,600 42,630 42,117 40,754 166,101 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.... 2 31,248 34,272 33,600 128,732 
Woman’s Home Companion 5 29,185 33,920 86,071 125,076 
Delineator J 24,836 30,930 $2 382 35 
Designer 99¢ 19,760 27,444 29,335 
Woman’s Magazine 19,539 27,419 29,163 
Pictorial Review 23,400 22,200 
McCall’s Magazine Re 19,728 18,480 
Modern Priscilla p 16,289 19,505 
Ladies’ World f 15,200 19,000 
_—Leople’s Home Journal f 16,025 14,209 
_.. er’s Bazar 51¢ 11,116 6,470 
Mother’s Magazine 78 16,016 14,432 
ousewife 13,700 12,369 
12,190 11,539 14,986 





395,284 416,482 418,322 414,003 1,644,091 


CLASS MAGAZINES 

£ 65,772 75,600 67,032 260,316 
Country Life in / ric ‘ 35,486 *48,894 *43.557 154,138 
System f 31,220 31.982 30,688 122,170 
Motor Boating i 87 27,843 30,744 105,671 
Popular Mechanics 428 8,3! 26,208 22,960 100,800 
House Beautiful 11,6: 3. 14,172 17,482 56,808 
opular Elec. & Mod. Mech 14,882 11,424 11,312 53,9938 

The Countryside Magazine 
Suburban Life ¢ 13,260 14,280 15,640 52,622 
House and Garden BE 12,055 12,550 12,880 49,042 
Outing 7,420 11,144 15,976 12,264 46,804 
International Studio 7,770 11,064 13,230 39,162 
Theatre i 7,940 9,456 11,556 36,906 
_— Physical Culture ; 9,435 8,064 7,952 34,628 
Garden Magazine 5,5f 7,911 10,204 9,820 33,493 


243,705 283,059 312,717 307,067 1,146,548 


‘WEEKLIES (September) 

Saturday Evening Post 102,394 113,855 141,260 457,351 
Collier’s 28 44,213 56,045 758,145 206,631 
~———=Literary Digest 41,544 37,820 39,173 163,444 
Town and Country 34,543 40,307 ¢ 145,712 
Outlook 24'024 29,848 115,196 

Life 1 24,016 28,289 94,522 
hristian Herald 18,032 22,180 85,301 
_—Leslie’s 14,741 20,960 19,350 76,225 


— 310,922 303,507 348,804 381,149 1,844,382 
*2 issues. 75 issues. ———— 
Grand Totals 1,224,956 1,338,249 1,432,850 1,478,278 5,474,433 
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yo as you know, carries more 
mail order advertising than any 
other woman’s magazine. Glance at any 
issue and note how many New York 
shops of the highest class are using Vogue 
for orders by mail from Vogue’s national 


circulation. 


Bonwit, Teller & Co., of Fifth Avenue 
and 38th Street; say that to cover New 
York City they use the newspapers; to 
cover the country at large they use 
Vogue. A. W. Maurice, of 398 Fifth 
Avenue, says that by using Vogue he 
can count upon cash orders from the 
Middle West, the Pacific Coast and 
from most of the countries in the Postal 
Union. 


Now, if Vogue can make good on this kind of 
advertising, how much more should Vogue make 


good for the advertiser whose goods are on sale 

everywhere. Picture to yourself what the Vogue 

reader will do when she finds in her local shop an 

— to which she has been introduced through 
ogue. 


The New York Advertiser profits from his one 
chance of making a sale through Vogue; the 
National Advertiser has this chance of profit 
multiplied by the total number of his distribu- 
ting points—fifty, five hundred, five thousand 


Advertising Manager 
448 Fourth Avenue, New York’ 


s 


P. S.—Look at the figures on the opposite page; note Vogue’s lead 
of more than 52,900 lines over the next woman’s magazine; and of 
more than 65,800 lines over the leading general monthly magazine. 
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—at present 
Manager __ 
Business Aid Department 
American Multigraph Sales 
‘0. 

—experienced 
Sales and Advertising 
Manager. 
Advertising Agency 
Manager. 

—after October 15th, 1914 
At liberty. 


Geo. Wilson Craig 
4806 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 














THE COMBINATION 


to success in Greater Pittsburgh 
is through 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 
Evening except Sunday 
Include them in your fall list and 


get 
DISTRIBUTION 
THEN REPEAT ORDERS 


Combination flat rate 22%4c. per 
agate line for both papers where 
the same copy appears in consecu- 
tive issues. For further informa- 
tion or co-operation write 


Urban E. Dice, 
Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 


J. C. Wilberding, 

225 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 
J. M. Branham Company, 
919 Mallers’ Bldg., Chicago. 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. 


| Pyle Sells Trade-Marks 
to Procter & Gamble 


Pyle’s  Pearline, O. K. Naphtha 
Washing Powder and Soapade 
Good Will and Trade - Marks 


Purchased by Ivory Soap People 
on October 1—Likely to Be Heay- 
ily Advertised — Pyle’s an Old 
New York House Founded in 1848 


RINTERS’ INK is informed 

that on the morning of Oc- 
tober ist, the good will and trade- 
marks of James Pyle & Sons’ 
Pearline, O. K. Naphtha Washing 
Powder and Soapade were pur- 
chased by Procter & Gamble, of 
Cincinnati. The purchase price 
was not made public, 

James Pyle & Sons are a well- 
known New York house, having 
been founded by James Pyle in 
1848. The house came into promi- 
nence in 1877 when it began to 
push “Pearline.” Up to that time 
Mr. Pyle had a hard struggle, 
and in an interview with M. W. 
3ingham, general manager of 
the company, published in Print- 
ERS’ INK last year, the following 
incident is told of how the tide 
was turned in the Pyle fortune, 
and Pearline given its real start. 

According to Mr. Bingham. 
Mr. Pyle was telling his friend 
Horace Greeley about Pearline 

“Why don’t you advertise,” 
asked Greeley. 

“How can 1?” answered Pyle. 
“You know I haven’t any money.” 

“You don’t need any to adver- 
tise in the Tribune,” replied Gree- 
ley. “We will take your adver- 
tising on speculation, Here is our 
rate card, use whatever space you 
want for a year. If at the end of 
that time you feel that it has paid 
you, you can pay us.” 

Having once received an adver- 
tising start the product was soon 
on the road to success. Sixteen 
years ago the elder Pyle turned 
the business management over to 
his sons, 

Under the guidante of James T. 
and William S. Pyle the business 
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fiberally to promote it. By 1904 
the advertising appropriation on 
Pearline had reached the $500,000 
matk. This was invested in news- 
papers, magazines, out-door. dis- 
favs, car-cards, and circularizing. 

The panic of 1907 hit the firm 
tard, and caused several radical 
changes in policy. Shortly after 
Janes T. Pyle, the last of the 
family, passed away, and for the 
last three years the business has 
heen conducted by the estate of 
the two sons, under the manage- 
ment of M. W. Bingham. Under 
Mr, Bingham’s management the 
company was active in advertis- 
ing "Pearline,” and to a lesser ex- 
tnt its washing powder and 
Soapade. In 1913 $150,000 is said 
to have been spent in advertising. 

A large part of this went into 
house-to-house sampling and can- 
vassing, the management feeling 
that this was the best method of 
meeting the premium competition 
which is a big factor in the soap 
and soap products field. This 
canvassing plan called for cover- 
ing selected “no premium” terri- 
tories with a crew of canvassers. 
In most cases these crews were 
made up of women, who called on 
the housewives in the territory 
and took orders on local grocers 
On the strength of this promo- 
tional work the dealer was per- 
suaded to stock the goods. Last 
year the company had some sev- 
enty canvassers on the road, 
working in ten crews, 

Pearline has always been the 
Pyle leader. Other products in 
the “family,” which have not un- 
til now been extensively adver- 
tised, are “Soapade,” a preparation 
to soften water; “O. K. Naphtha 
Washing Powder,” a product very 
similar to “Gold Dust,” and “O. 
K.” lye, which was brought out 
to put to use the good will cre- 
ated by the exploitation of “O. 
K.” soap some years ago. 

In view of the well-known poli- 
cies of Procter and Gamble in re- 
gard to advertising, as demon- 
strated by the success of “Ivory” 
Soap, it is generally believed by 
New York advertising men that 
the new owners of these brands 
will push them vigorously. 





PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is essentially a home magazine. 
Ninety per cent of its circula- 
tion goes into homes of the very 
highest character. It supplies 
these homes with life-saving, 
health-giving knowledge. It is 
a power for good—therein lies 
its strength as an advertising 
medium. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office : People’s Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 
We are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 








WAR 
AND 
TOYS 


Germany, under the 
most favorable con- 
ditions imaginable, can- 
not for years resume her 
exportation of toys.’ A 
New England toy factory 
(Massachusetts corpor- 
ation) will sell $5000 of 
its capital stock to en- 
able it, by aggressive 
work, to cash in large 
profits on this one best 
opportunity of the cen- 
tury. 

Investment promises to yield 
50% annually. 


Address: CONSTRUCTOR 
P. O. Box 1112, Boston, Mass. 
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How J. I. Case 
Made Salesmen Welcome 
to Dealers 


Salesmen’s Convention Called and 
Trade Journals Used to Drive 
Home Significance of the Gath- 
ering to the ‘Trade—Personal 
Cards Bearing Salesman’s Like- 
ness Mailed to His Customers 


THE annual gathering of the 
125 representatives of the J. 
I. Case Plow Works was held in 
Racine the first week in Septem- 
ber. Unlike the great run of sales 
conventions, the effect of this 
meeting was extended beyond the 
“family circle’ and through a 
carefully planned advertising cam- 
paign its influence has been felt 
by the whole implement trade. 

e When the management began to 
lay its plans for the event in the 
early spring it came to the con- 
clusion that if all this money was 
to be spent for bringing the sales- 
men to the factory, entertaining 
them and sending them back to 
their territories filled with new 
energy and new ideas, it would 
be well worth while to tell the 
trade about it. Not that the trade 
cared about what it cost the com- 


INK 


along to him. Then, being on 
such friendly terms with the sales- 
man, the dealer would naturally 
be interested in what he did while 
in Racine. Feeling that this deal- 
er interest offered an opportunity 
to increase confidence and _per- 
haps elevate the salesman a notch 
or two in the dealer’s estimation, 
the convention committee planned 
a trade campaign with that end 
in view. 

“Accordingly,” writes C. G. 
Howell, of the company, “a page 
ad captioned, ‘A Great Conven- 
tion and What It Means to You’ 
was run in all the trade papers. 
This ad served the purpose of 
giving prestige to the company 
and aroused the dealer’s interest 
in the meeting. Reprints of this, 
with details of the third annual 
sales contest printed on the back, 
were later mailed to the trade, 
so that they would appreciate the 
salesman’s role in the contest, and. 
when the right time came, would 
respond to his appeal for help 
in bettering his score. 

“Next we planned a mailing 
piece to be sent to the individual 
customers of each salesman. These 
cards bore the likeness of the 
salesman and carried an auto- 
graphed inscription which men- 
tioned the success 
of his demonstra- 














tion to the sales 
force. This card 
served a double 
purpose. It elevated 
the salesman in the 
eyes of the dealer, 
who concluded that 
the salesman who 
calls on him is one 
of the top-notchers 
and an able imple- 
ment expert. It 
also paved the way 








CARD WITH A SALESMAN’S PICTURE MAILED TO HIS 
CUSTOMERS AMONG DEALERS 


pany, but every dealer was vitally 
interested in knowing that the 
salesman who called on him was 
mixing with others from all over 


the country. He knew these men 
would exchange selling ideas 
which would be eventually passed 


for a special issue 
of the Racine Datly 
Call, which gave in 
detail the news of 
the convention. 
This special eight-page issue of 
the Call was arranged for in ad- 
vance, and the whole edition was 
given over to the meeting. This, 
of course, impressed the dealer 
with the convention’s importance, 
and at the same time he was in- 
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fluence d by the nature of the pa- 
per’s contents. It was sent to 
dealers and likewise to prospect- 
ive dealers. 

“The result of this campaign is 
obvious. The men went back to 
their territories to find the dealers 
well posted as to what happened 
at Racine. They were anxious for 
further particulars, and a bond 
was at once established. It gave 
salesmen a natural opportunity to 
explain the merits of the new im- 
plements demonstrated at the con- 
vention and new advertising plans, 
without the dealer getting the im- 
pression he was being solicited. 
Above all it makes the trade en- 
thusiastic and starts it thinking 
in the right channels. The sales- 
man becomes more than a sales- 

‘man—an expert implement man 
who demonstrated his ability in 
a congress of salesmen; a man 
whose counsel is well worth 
while.” 

Isn’t there a suggestion here for 
other advertisers selling the 


Campaign to Save Canada’s 
Apple Crop 


A display newspaper advertising cam- 
paign is the means that has been adopt- 
ed by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce of the Dominion Government 
to increase the consumption of Cana- 
dian apples in Canada this year and 
thus save the Canadian apple crop. 

The war in Europe has resulted in a 
material curtailment of the market for 
Canadian apples in the United Kingdom 
and in . the jeopardizing of Canada’s 
trade in evaporated apples’ with Con- 
tinental Europe. Because of this the 
apple producers and dealers throughout 
the country were facing a loss of at 
least two million dollars unless some 
new market was immediately secured. 
Many of the apple growers throughout 
the country had decided to let their 
apple crop go unpicked because they 
saw no chance of selling it. 

As the most promising field for the 
creation of an increased demand for 
Canadian apples is in the larger cities 
of Canada the campaign will be con- 
fined for the most part to. daily news- 
papers in the larger cities. About 
50 of the leading daily newspapers of 
Canada will be used in the campaign. 


The Stalker Advertising .Company, 
Toledo, O., has been officially recog- 
nized by the Standard Farm Paper As- 
sociatior and the National Farm Power 
Papers. 








Agencies should ask for our ¢c0-op- 
eration plan and commission 
proposition. Advertisers should 
have a copy of our Bulletin No. 132 
containing best lists. Write today. 





firms doing more than a local business owe their success 
largely to Newspaper “Classified.” 


ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGENCY 
Newspaper Representatives 

’ Classified Advertising Exclusively 

Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 
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The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HERBERT CASSON sends the 
Schoolmaster, from London, 
a column of The Times, in which 
American advertising methods are 
discussed and_ highly praised. 
Praise from “The Thunderer” is 
praise indeed, and the School- 
master believes it is, for the most 
part, merited. The whole article 
is in effect a warning to the Brit- 
ish manufacturer who contem- 
plates the capture of German 
trade, that he cannot afford to 
overlook the fact that American 
manufacturers are equally alive to 
the opportunities, and a striking 
contrast is drawn between the ad- 
vertising methods of the two 
countries. Thus: 

“How differently the British 
mind approaches the problems cre- 
ated by the war from the Ameri- 
can is well exemplified in the ad- 
vertising now current in the two 
countries. The American adver- 
tiser is taking space to explain to 
the public exactly how the war 
is affecting him in so far as 
his products are concerned. While 
our advertisers are, for the most 
part, lying down during the war, 
the American seizes upon the op- 
portunity to publish something in- 
teresting and convincing. One 
illustration will suffice. 

x * x 

“John Wanamaker, of New 
York, perhaps the foremost ad- 
vertiser in the world, recently took 
pages to tell a thrilling story of 
how his buyer secured the cov- 
eted new styles from Paris just 
as war broke out; how they were 
raced through the ‘soldier-infested’ 
country, reached Havre and 
caught the boat for America. The 
opening passages contain no hint 
of advertising, the story appears 
to be just the exciting personal 
adventure of Wanamaker’s lady 
buyer. Gradually the selling ele- 
ment creeps in. ‘What shall I 
do?’ I said to myself. ‘Have I 
come 3,000 miles for nothing? 
Shall America have no Paris fash- 
ions this autumn?’ Having in 


this clever way assumed that 


America is looking to Wanamaker 
for its Paris fashions and avoided 
the danger of braggadocio, the 
writer proceeds to explain her 
adventures in the various shops. 
Ultimately she finds M. Poiret, in 
soldier’s uniform, about to leave 
to join his regiment, but taking a 
last look at a final caailied-—abso- 
lutely the last word, as it were. 
Needless to say, the further ad- 
ventures of that gown and how 
it got to New York are splendid- 
ly told, even down to the failure 
to get a photograph of the car 
that brought the fashions to 
Havre, and concluding ‘But the 
gowns are here!’ 
* ok 
No doubt the key is too highly 
pitched to have attracted the more 
phlegmatic British temperament, 
but the right spirit is there. Busi- 
ness is and ought to be a great 
adventure, packed with incidents 
of intense dramatic interest, never 
dull for a single moment, and if 
we are to evoke a quick and ready 
response from our customers and 
create a bond of sympathy far 
stronger than mere material ties, 
we must learn to express and not 
repress the human emotions. 
* 


“The Prien business man is 
extremely quick to seize a new 
idea and extraordinarily bold in 
making his plans to undertake an 
enterprise that he believes will be 
profitable. American campaigns 
to capture lines of business in the 
British market have not by any 
means met with invariable success, 
but they have almost always been 
conceived in an optimistic spirit 
and pushed with tremendous cour- 
age. The American’s first thought 
is publicity, and it is part of his 
system to spend money freely in 
making his goods known. One 
has only to recall the publicity 
campaigns undertaken on behalf 
of various breakfast foods, photo- 
graphic supplies and motorcars to 
realize how fiercely the American 
attacks his market and with what 
courage and dash he takes the 
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field when once he has made up 
his mind to have a fling. Can 
any of us forget Selfridge’s re- 
markable opening campaign, when 
page followed page in the great 
English newspapers to announce 
his arrival? Every page was the 
work of an artist of repute, but 
the cumulative effect, though 
achieved at tremendous expense. 
was so great that nobody would 
say to-day that the outlay was not 
absolutely justified.” 


Granting de eShaete of Amer- 
ican advertising methods, and 
noting the fact that our attention 
is being called to export oppor- 
tunities, the article continues : 

“Americans are beginning to 
ask why they should pay Great 
Britain for packing their tea. Dur- 
ing the year ended July 1 last 
the American people purchased 
tea packed in England to the value 
of nearly £800,000, which is more 
than they spent for tea in China 
and more than half as much as 
they spent in Japan. 

‘Americans are asking why they 
should import perfumery and cos- 


metics from Europe to the value 
of nearly £400,000, why they 
should buy carpets and rugs from 
Europe to almost as great an ex- 
tent as from Asia, why European 
watches valued at over £500,000 
should be purchased, why they 
pay Europe £1,000,000 for earth- 
enware and china, and so on 
through a long list comprising 
safety razors, pipes, gloves, but- 
tons, fans, furniture and even bags 
and trunks. All the evidence 
points to the fact that we shall 
have to fight hard to retain our 
export trade to the United States, 
quite apart from the fight the 
Americans will put up for a share 
of the: export trade with the 
world’s markets.” 
a es 

The University of Missouri, one 
of the first institutions of its kind 
to establish a School of Journal- 
ism, is furnishing to banks a free 
service consisting of a series of 
20 pieces of copy which were pre- 
pared by students in advertising. 
The object of the advertisements 
is to induce parents to open sav- 
__ ings accounts | for the Durpose of 





Wanted—A Larger Opportunity 


Am seeking position as sales-manager. I am about thirty 
years of age and have had business experience beyond my years. 
Trouble and financial worry came my way much earlier in life 
than they come to most men and I have had the benefit of their 
broadening influence. 

I have been for the past four years (and still am) New York 
manager for a company marketing a nationally advertised prod- 
uct allied to the food and soda fountain trades. Previous to 
this connection was with a concern for seven years, beginning 
with them as bookkeeper, later as salesman and when I left was 
Vice-president and in charge of the sales end of the business. 
The panic of 1907 forced this concern to the wall, which neces- 
sitated my change to the company I am now with. 

I am not looking so much for greater renumeration as I am 
for a LARGER OPPORTUNITY ‘than my company affords. 
I want an incentive for intensive work. 


Have you the opportunity? 
If so, I would appreciate an interview. 


Address ‘‘Opportunity,’’ Box 208, care of Printers’ Ink 
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The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 
LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 

LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 
reduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one 
21%, for another 40%, giving 
superior contracts in each case. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 








THE 


“PARCEL POST NE WS’ 


a National weekly trade news- 
paper, positively the only pub- 
lication in the United States 
devoted to the Parcel Post ser- 
vice, reaches more than ten 
thousand big Parcel Post ship- 
pers each week. 

Advertising rate $.05 per agate line. Sub- 
scription rate $1.00 per year, or will ac- 
cept special three months trial subscrip- 
tiun for $.25. No sample copies. 


The ‘‘Parcel Post News’’ 


Marinette, Wisconsin 








LincolnFreie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 
Circulation” 131,428 
Our st circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 85c: 














“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 
MEDICAL JOURNALS” 


American Journal of Clinical Medicine Ohicago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery 


ASSOOCLATED MED. PUBLISHERS 
8. D. CLovan, Sec’y, Ravens wood Sta., Chicago, Il, 
4. D. MoTie: tern Represen 


HE, Eas tative, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





INK 


educating their children. As shown 
by the specimen reproduced, the 
copy refers indirectly to the Uni- 
versity, and the general effect of 
the series will work as much to 
the benefit of the institution ag 
to that of the bank which runs 
the copy. In the Schoolmaster’s 





The 
Master-F armer 
—Your Son 


Is your son to follow in your footsteps?) Then 
he must be equipped to make the best possible 
use of the farm. 

Your State University is the place for him to 
go to learn his profession. Resolve now to send 
him—here's the way. 


Study this chart. | SAVE 
Does it fit your | $20 a-mo. at 44 ios. =$1000 
needs? If it does or | $18 a mo. at 60 mos. = $1000 
mot, come down and | $14 a mo.-at 64 mos. = $1000 
we'll talk it over. | $12.a mo. at 68 mios. =$1000 
$1,000 is estimated | $10 a mo. at 80 mos. = $1000 
to be practically 
enough for a 4-year | Cone in and let us give 
college course. you facts about plans. 





ibe Name of bank here | 














ONE OF THE SERIES WRITTEN BY STUDENTS 


opinion, the plan ought to prove 

a success, judging ftom other ex- 

periments along the same lines. 
* * * 


The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, for example, got out 
a series of four bank ads, some 
years ago, which advertised the 
individual bank as an efficient and 
progressive institution because it 
used a Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine. There were only four ads 
in the series, because it was re- 
garded rather as a doubtful ex- 
periment, but the company offered 
to send electros free to any bank 
which would run them in its local 
paper. More than 400 banks ac- 
cepted the offer and ran the ads 
as agreed. The result was a total 
of over 13,000 inches of news- 
paper space which cost the com- 
pany the price of the electros and 
transportation charges. Following 
the success of that experiment, a 
series of 13 ads was prepared for 
commercial schools and_ business 
colleges along the same lines. 
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The Schoolmaster thinks’ there 
are plenty of undiscovered oppor- 
tunities for co-operative advertis- 
ing of this sort. Of course, it 
must really co-operate—that is to 
say the copy must be of real value 
to the man who is expected to pay 
for the space, and it must adver- 
tise his business primarily. But 
why could not a manufacturer of 
cream-separators, for example, get 
out a series of ads for creameries 
based on the argument that the 
use of his separator insures the 
farmer in getting credit for the 
full amount of butter’ fat in his 
milk? The Burroughs success 


with the banks and commercial 
schools would seem to indicate 
that the proposition is worth look- 
ing into at least. 


* * 


The Schoolmaster isn’t much 
of a baseball fan, but he is really 
sorry that the Giants did not 
win the National League pen- 
nant. In permitting themselves to 
be nosed out by the Boston 
Braves, they spoiled part of a 
most beautiful advertising stunt. 
In the Saturday Evening Post 
for October 3 is a page ad of 
the Royal Tailors, showing Connie 
Mack, of the Athletics, talking 
to John McGraw, of the Giants, 
both faultlessly attired in Royal 
Tailored clothes. Think of the 
hit it would have made if the 
Giants had really come across as 
the Athletics did! 


Careless Co-operative Literature 


At the St. Louis Ad League lunch, 
September 28, Coleman R. Gray, ad- 
\ertising manager of the Vandervoort 
department store, told how manufac- 
turers wasted money by sending his 
store envelope enclosures on which his 
firm’s name was improperly printed. 
He had known them to even send them 
with firm name improperly spelled— 
and expected him to use them. He 
urged submitting proofs always. 


Howell With Batten 


Alex R. Howell, until recently sales 
and advertising manager for the Man- 
hattan Shirt Company. is now asso- 
ciated with George Batten Company. 


J. L. Halley Out of Trow Press 


James L. Halley, for the past two 
years vice-president, general manager 
and director of the Trow Press, New 
York, has resigned. 


SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Outdoor Paint, Poster and 
Electrical Advertising Plant, 
New York Metropolitan 
District, requires the serv- 
ices of two clean-cut sales- 
men with practical experi- 
ence and a successful record. 
Unusual opportunity for 
live, forceful men capable of 
earning from $4,000 to 
$6,000 per year. 

Liberal drawing account 
allowed on commission 
basis. 

Address, giving age, ex- 
perience, reference, etc., 


“PERMANENT” 


Box 209, PRINTERS’ INK 
12 West 31st Street 
New York City 
































This Guess Cost Him 
a $5 Knox 


A Brash Young Advertising Assist- 
ant had the Effrontery to Wager 
his Boss that a Subscription to 
Printers’ Ink Could be secured at 
a Reduced Rate if One only Knew 
the Ropes. In the Course of 
Time the B. Y. A. Invested Seven 
Dollars—Two for the Subscrip- 
tion and Five for a New Hat for. 
the Boss. 


Moral: “It Can't Be Did” 
PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO. 


12 West 31st Street New York 


College Advertising 


We represent the important college 
papers of the United States and 
Canada. Allinformation about this 
field on request. Ask us how we 
co-operate with manufacturers. 





Collegiate Special Advertising Agency, Inc. 
"303 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Classified Advertisements 








agate line for each insertion. 


accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx” cost twenty-five. cents an 
Six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 


No order for one time 
Cash must 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





paciric COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon—Weekly, 45 years. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





LEADING TRADE PAPER, established 

17 years, with national circulation and ex- 
cellent advertising patronage, now paying 10% 
dividend, New York Corporation with no lia- 
bilities of any kind, offers a substantial interest 
to advertising man who is a leader, who has 
made good and whois willing to <how his ability. 
Address, TREASURER, Box KK-606, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





A FREE SAMPLE 


of our high-class advertising chewing gum 
with names of well known concerns using 
this attractive advertising novelty to help 
boost sales, sent on request. All flavors, 
Guaranteed under Pure Food Act. THE 
HELMET AD GUM CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get: 
“live” 


ting in touch with 


Advertisements in this department cost 


prospects. 


25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 


cepted for a 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 


one-time _ insertion. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 
4 fonts 60 pt., 1 font 84 pt. condensed 
Webb -—never used. Bargain. Address, K. 
P. V., 627 Greenwich St., New York City. 





OFFICES ,FOR RENT 


TO SUB = LET 450 Fourth Avenue, 
N.Y. City, 10th floor, 

1,500 sq. feet. Wull divide.. Excellent for Pub- 

lisher, Advertising Agency or kindred lines, 














HELP WANTED 





CiscuLation MANAGER for well-known 
monthly magazine. Must be man of ideas 
with ability to carry them out. Might use young 
man who has been assistant to circulation man- 
ager provided he nas made good, Box ‘I'l'-650, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 





Maskst-vF MAN thoroughly competent to 
lay out advertising and text pages, read covy 
and proof, supervise printing, write and revise 
advertising copy, etc., in office of hich class 
‘technical magazine located in St. Louis. Posi- 
tion calls for man of exceptionally good educa- 
tion. Must know correct English, cost of 
printing, etc. Give full particuiars, including 
experience in this class of work, age, salary 
expected and when services will be available. 
Address, Box T1I-671, care of Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





ASTIST—Newspaper advertising, catalogue 
and men’s fashion experience. Now em- 
ployed out wish change. Can furnish references. 
Age 26. Married. Address, Box T'I’-646, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





VERY EXPERT ARTIST 
Draws illustrations, designs, lettering; convinc- 
ing writer. Three years art manager large 
concern serving leading advertisers. Salaried 
position desired, Box SS 623, Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING—$15 a week will secure the 

services of an expert advertising manager 
who will save you more on your printing than his 
salary; has leisure for an additional account; 
forceful, original, efficient. NATIONAL, 355 
Broadway. - 
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IM THRIFT’S ASSISTANT is waiting to 
T hear from a firm needing a good advertising 
man. Is he any good? Ask ‘Yim. A forceful 
writer with twenty years’ experience in adver- 
tising. A. T, GARRETT, The Multigraph, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ALES-ADVERTISING-MAIL ORDER EX- 

ECUTIVE, Age 36. Married. Experienced 
salesman, manager, copy man, correspondent, 
and in institutional and editorial work. Knows 
personal and mail order sales methods, general 
merchandise, food products, advertising special- 
ties and printing. Now advertising manager of 
correspond school. Box ‘I’ I'-656, Pr’ters’ Ink. 





00M TO GROW wanted by editor with 
R daily newspaper, class journal and ad. exper- 
sence. College man, in 26th year. Will consider 
good editorial position or place in advertising de- 
partment handling big business, Address, Box 
1-569, care of Printers’ Ink. 





BRAINS FOR SALE 


Young man of ability, education and alert mind, 
wishes to connect with a firm as advertising or 
business manager or assistant. Understands the 
manufacturing of machinery; retail advertising; 





A PHILADELPHIA BOY 
Age 23. Marned, Wants to get a start in the 
advertising game, Understands layouts, 
type, display, etc., thoroughly. Good corres- 
poncent and stenographer. Can write con- 
vincing forceful sales letters, and capable 
of suggesting sales plans. Is there any- 
one who will give me a start? Box TT-645, 
Printers’ Ink, 








Lady Manager and 
Advertising Copy Writer 


Wants executive, promotive position. 
Capable accountant, correspondent, ad- 
vertising copy writer, clerical force and 
departmental manager. A-1 references. 
Address, ‘I'T-655, care Printers’ Ink. 





I’m Looking 
For Trouble 


that is Advertising trouble—I was Manager of 
Copy Writing Dept. of Canadian Agency until 
“War"’ started. Now want to connect with firm 
having troubles that competent Advertising Ex- 
ecutive could solve. I have several ounces of 
grey brain matter and 170 Ibs. of healthy flesh 
and blood that can help somebody. Fuller 
particulars on request. Box T’l'-648, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 





Manufacturers— Reduce 
Your Freight Charges 


Experienced traffic manager, at liberty through 
suspension of export house, seeks position with 
manufacturer who can use man with thorough 
knowledge of rates and shipping conditions to 
all parts of U. S. and to ald foreign countries. 
Has saved clients thousands of dollars in freights 
on hundreds of different commodities. Highest 
references. Age 32. Married. Will g° anywhere. 
Moderate salary, Box ‘I'T-662, care Printers’ Ink. 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT 
Editorial Director of leading London daily, 
acquainted with America and specially in 
touch with foreign capitals ae business 
circles, is prepared to act as correspondent 
during the war, or longer, to leading Amer- 
ican daily or weekly. Apply MELLETT, 
Connaught Mansions, Victoria Street, 
ndon, England. 








paigns; follow-up and catalogues. Moderate 
salary. Inquire Box T'l'-657, care of Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
EXECUTIVE 


age 32, thorough knowledge of art work, photog- 
taphy, engraving, printing, lithography, paper 
and the allied industries; copy writer and layout 
expert; cost accountant; two years director of 
printing tor one of the largest publishers in New 
York; three years with an advertising agency; 
10 years’ practical experience in leading printing 
and publishing houses throughout the country; 
my collection of samples (original) has been 
commented on by the leading trade journals. 
Address, Box ‘I'l’-368, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Successful Solicitor, 
Copy and Plan Man 


seeks opening with publisher, agency or manu- 
facturer. Has had valuable experience in manu- 
facturer’s advertising department, with agency 
and in dealing with retailers. ‘Thoroughly under- 
stands advertising and merchandising and is a 
good salesman. At present advertising manager _ 
of leading daily paper in a Southern state. Phys- 
ical conditions in field make further development 
impossible and seek open with larger pos- 
sibilities. Age 30. Box TT-647, care Printers’ Ink. 








ECHNICAL ADVERTISING MANAGER 

—A thoroughly trained and efficient advertis- 
ing manager immediately available. Competent 
to handle sales promotion plans of difficult prop- 
osition. Experience has been gained in 12 years’ 
advertising and sales management for engineer- 
ing, h {and lding products. Under- 
stand art work, engravings, type layouts, etc., 
and a producer of strong, convincing copy, 
preparation of trade literature and in fact a 
thorough knowledge of all the ramifications of 
advertising and publicity. Unimpeachabie refer- 
ences as to ability and tangible results produced. 
Address, “EXPERIENCE,” Box TT-649, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ROMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper ciippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





START NOW in the Publishing 

Business and enjoy 

the boom about to begin. We have several good 

ropositions. HARRIS«-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
1 West 28rd St., New York City. 
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Roll of Honor 











ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Leager, uy. Average tor 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,246. est and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Government statement April 
1, 1914, 6,644, gross, 7,001; June aver. 6,127. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Xvening Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 16,680, 5c. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,633. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 
Peoria. Aventng Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average August, 
1914, 14,364. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,696. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, <6th vear; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,281. April daily aver. 14,753. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Fournai 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61.328 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 


65.6 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 
Portland, Avening Exgress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday Telegram, 13,002, 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,783. For Sept., 1914, 
77,971 daily; 62,220 Sunday. 
The adsoiute correctness of the 
GUAR latest circuiation rating accorded 
Fe ° the News is guaranteed by the 
FE Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,136; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


Average 1913, 





Boston, Avening Transcrigt (@@). Lostons 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week dayag 

Lynn, Avening litem. Daily sworn av. 1911, 
16.987; 1912, 18,888; 1913, 16,878. ‘Iwo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thorougaiy, 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 

Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec, 
*13,21,904. lhe “Home” paper. Larg’st cv gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michtgan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,23] 


MINNESOTA 

Vhe apsouute accuracy ot Karm, 
Stock & Home's circutating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
is practically confined to the jar. 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin ang 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitabiy 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi. 
monthiy. Actual average for first 7 months 
1914, 111,714, ‘ 


UA 
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Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J, 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
, 1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7rsdume, 106,753; Sun- 
day 7ribune, 169,163. 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 126.602 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Daily, Oct. tst, 1913, 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 


NEW YORE 

Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy 61,755; Xxousrer, evening ,47,656. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,379. 

Schenectady, Gasette, dailv. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 10913, 28,006. Benjamin& 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. June,’14 
6,106. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. June, '14, 7,416 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Mian Dealer. Est. 1641. Actual 
average for 1913: Daily, 113,497; Sun., 144,064 
For August, 1914, 129,695 daily ; Sunday, 164,992 


PENNSYLVANIA 


UA 
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Erie, 7imes,daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1914, 22,801; 24,814 av., August, ioi4 A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@Q) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
' any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1913, 79,969; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 

average 1913, 13,575. 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1913, 16,186. In its 42nd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


UA 
at 
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UA 
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By aan ‘* Wilkes-Barre, Times-Leader, eve. net, sworn, NEW YORE 
e r qv for 1913, 19,287. “ Charter Member A. B.C. THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
Wo. Pode york, ispatch and Daily. Average for 1913 fied advertising medium in New York State 
porougiy yist, Covers its territory. outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
. : sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
ly Average RHODE ISLAND . 
pawtucket, Xvening Jimes. Average circula- - PENNSYLVANIA 
n. to Dec, son for 1913, 22,628 —sworn THE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
ae Proviense, Daily Journal. Sworn | paper “Grearenewesatons oe 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,036 (©@). Sun- “ 
rans on} day, 30,494(@@). 7he Evening Bulletin, UTAE 
13, 81 n 47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. HE Salt Lake 7rsdune—Get results—Want 
Westerly, Dasly Sun. S. E. Conn. and S. Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
Rhode Island Sunto every 7 persons. Aver. 
ot Farm, cir, 1913, 5.680 
ng rating 
oe Gold Mark Papers 
rCuiation Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
| the far. age ior tweive months ending 
Dakotas, UA Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; ILLINOIS 
nsin and On ay Sunday, 18,525. Jan., 1914, Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
to reach aa) average, daily and Sunday, Mark” journai for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
diy The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
¢, semi. average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 
months, VIRGINIA ‘MASSACHUSETTS 
» Danville, 7e Bee(eve.) Average, Sept., 1914, Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Keporter. 
, 7 J. 6,154. Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
aD lished industries of America (@@). 
WASHINGTON Boston Avening 7 ranscrspt (@@), established 


S daily, 


tion for Seattle, 7he Seattle Times(@@) | 1930. ‘Whe oniy gold mark daily in Boston. 
3; Sun. is the metropolitan daily of Seattle Worcester L’Opinion Pudlione (@@). Only 
' and the Pacific Northwest. It | French daily among 75,000 French population 


UA 
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is a gold mark paper of the first 
degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great productive 
value to the advertiser. Aver. 
daily cir. last six mos. 1913, 67,080; Sunday, 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapots Fournat (OO). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapclis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


rower, 


$6,887. In March, 1914, the Times beat its 
t, 1913 nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. NEW YORE 
’ 
_tecema, —, Average year 1913, daily Brookiyn Zagte (@@) 1s HE advertising 
ae SANGRY) Seer medium of Brookiyn. 
sides tacoma, News. Average for year 1913, Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
7 rod 20,610, authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
. WISCONSIN Store trade 
C, lor > Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). Specimen 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily a A st ‘4 P 
1914, daily 7580. yi shih eb Daa copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y 
jecty, . : . New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
min & Racine (Wis.) Jonrnal-News. Daily aver- | 4 merica’s leading newspapers mentions the 


age circu. Jan, Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,832. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1013, 12,862. 
Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan. 


New York Herald first. 
Scientific Amerscan (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


oples’ 











“ . THE PITTSBURG 
«: | Want-Ad Mediums ficient 








992 
“Yhe newspaper that judicious advertisers 
CONNECTICUT alwavs select first to cover the rich, pro- 
NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’13,19,236. morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
MAINE profitable to advertisers. Largest home 


THE Keening Bupress and Sunday Telegram delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 

Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 
MINNESOTA 

HE Minneapolis Trébuxe, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the ‘'win Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 











RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 

among 600,000 people. ‘‘Ithe R. 1. Bible.” 
: TENNESSEE 

‘The Memphis Commerctal-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘!ennessee to nave re- 
ceivéti the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
Appeal passes both quality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekiy, 
over 96,000. 


papers combined 


UA 
G rv 
TEEO 


WASHINGTON 


word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
MARYLAND 

THE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
tecognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 





The Seattle Times (O@). ieads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 2 

The Milwaukee Svensng Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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$30 half page 
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VANITY FAIR 


When we established Vanity Fair, we 
intended it to reach American society as 
does no other magazine. New York is 
the center of the social world in this 
country; fashions in living radiate out- 
wards from New York into every other 
community. 


AT 


Advertisers have been quick to realize 
the force of Vanity Fair as a journal 
reaching those New York people who 
influence the rest of America. As a 
glance at page 76 of this Printers’ Ink 
will show. you, Vanity Fair is now third 
among all monthly magazines for Octo- 
ber carrying general and class advertis- 


ing. 


By following the example of these far- 
sighted advertisers who, in one year, have 
carried Vanity Fair from last place to 
third place among other magazines of 
its class, you will exercise great influence 
upon the New York trade—and, in turn, 
upon the best trade in every other city 
in this country. 


A 
5, 
Advertising Manager 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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